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PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE LATE 


PRINCE LOUIS-LUCIEN BONAPARTE; 
Being a final collection of all those of which any copies now remain for sale. 


MESSRS. H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


beg to call attention at the end of the JULY Number (just published) of their PRICE 
CURRENT of LITERATURE to a 

LIST OF ALL THE PHILOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 
of the late Prince L.-L. Bonaparte of which any copies now remain for sale. 


It would be needless to insist on the unique interest and value of the privately printed philol publications of the 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. It is enough to say that they were the fruit of the whole devotion of a fortune and a life to 
the cause of science; while owing to the retiring character of their author they are still most insufficiently known. 
lect, sets may be said to scarcely exist save in the Prince’s own library (now for sale) and in a few public libraries; but 
the following is very little short of complete, and comprises every piece, however small, of which any copies have been 
discovered to remain. Of no one of them were more than TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY Copies printed in all. Each piece 
has been priced as low as ble to put copies within reach of linguistic students; while to purchasers of the 
as a whole the price would be reduced to 105/. 


In addition to this, the present Number of the PRICE CURRENT contains a very 
good General Collection of STANDARD BOOKS for the LIBRARY at very moderate 
prices. A copy post free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CQO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKBINDERS ; 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT; 
ALSO VALUED FOR PROBATE, OR ARRANGED AND OATALOGUED. 


The Advertisers are at all times prepared to InsPEcT, VALUE, and PURCHASE LIBRARIES or smaller 
Collections of Books either in town or country, and to give the best value in cash. 


Experienced Valuers sent. Removals without trouble or expense to sellers, 


London: 140, STRAND, W.C. (near Somerset House); 
37, PICCADILLY, W. (opposite St. James’s Church). 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 
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HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh, 
J. B, Jounston.—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 


LAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 


GTICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


“His book is mned. The "in the and 
not less of the su =! 
chapters = placo-aames of Celtic, Scandinavian , and other 


origins.’ Review. 
Davip Mac GYPSIES 


UNDER the STEWARTS. 1 vol. demy ' 8vo. 6s. net. 


Foz SALE, NOTES anp QUERIES, in half- 
yearly vols., lightly bound in cloth, from June, 18%5, to January, 
1890, and unbound copies for the years 1890 to 1804; also from June, 
1883, to January, 1886. All with balf-yearly, Index.—Address 
at — 8, 38, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


JAMES INGLIS.—OOR AIN FOLK : being Memories 
of Manco Life in the Mearns and a Crack shoot Aut Times. 1 vol. 
frown bro. Second Edition 6s. 
W. F. SCOTLAND. Second 
BRaition. 3 vols. 
W. F. Sxuxn, — FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


E. W. RoBERTSON. = SCOTLAND UNDER her 
BARLY KINGS. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


E. W. ESSAYS. 


1 vol. Bvo. 10s. 


THE DUEB oF —SOOTLAND AS IT WAS 
__and AS IT 18. Second Bali 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Str ANDREW AGNEW. we HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


R. Bruce Armstrone.—The HISTORY of 
___LADDESDALE. Vol. I. 42s. net. 


HISTORY of SELKIRK- 
net. 


__SHIKE. 2¥ 2 vols. Ato. 4i. 10s. 


Joseru A? AxpERson.— SCOTLAND in EARLY 
CHRISTIAN TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. each vol. 


Josern ANpERson.—SCOTLAND in PAGAN 
TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol. 


YUNBRI DGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 
eomfortably Furnished House, eo minutes from 8.B. Railway, 
Soa Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, Tunbridge 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 
IR K B Cc K 


Southam ings, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INT. 
yable on demand 
WO PBK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and 4 ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
oneae and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE 4 HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Bighth Esition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


BAN K, 
eT allowed on DEPOSITS, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, Yt ft which enables 
this the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


ArTHvuR MiTcHELL.—The PAST in the PRE- 
SENT. 1 vol. 


Funoveos. —OGHAM INSCRIP- 
in IRELAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


A a NOTES on 
SOME of the ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. 2is. 

Sim James SIMPSON. - — ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. small 4to. 


RoBERT MILNE. — he CHARTULARY of the 
___ BLACKFRIARS of P of PERTH. Demy 4to. 2is. 


Pror. BALDWIN Brown.—FROM SCHOLA to 
CATHEDRAL. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Patrick DUDGEON. — The ORIGIN of SUR- 


NAMES. 1 vol. small 4to. 3s. 6d. 


THe EARL oF SOUTHESK. =~ The ORIGINS of 
PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 1 vol. small dto. 


HERBERT in the] pr. 


TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. 1 vol. 8vo. l4s. 


Jas. WATSON. — JBDBURGH ABBEY. Second 
Edition. Small 4to. 


P. Hume EARLY TRAVELLERS in 
SCOTLAND, 1295-1689. 1 vol. 8v 


P. Brown. BEFORE 1700. 


Vol. 8vo. lds. 


ian GIBBON AND Ross.—The ARCHITECTURE 
of SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 6 vols. Svo. 42s. net each vol. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street. | ve 
London 


: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


to date."’—Guardian. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of Se 


interesting Facts in the History of 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. P.RAS. 


Dr. B.A Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD, sana, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


dallade are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Pall of of Harald Hardreda,’* Old Benbow,’ ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘ 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which is 
specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bieanor’s Vengeance’ Wellington, told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds 0 
Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said 

Bennett's 


leaves covemg the af these Woe tend 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an se 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


reached 
wonderful than HOLLOWA 
remedies for all 


one 
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| 
A WONDERFUL INVENTION is one which, 
whilst being useful to the world, bas hardly before been dreamt 
of by scientific meo. Many astonishing proposais have frequently been 
made with reference to a revolution in our already rapid means of 
locomotion, but nothing practical has yet been effected No doubt the 
time will come when a trip between London and New York wiil seem 
| like a pleasant excursion of « few hours’ duration The ingenuity of 
m can accomplish wonders, and there is no telling when its iimit will 
cult, however, y =; anything mere 
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JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 7% 8. v. 163, 242, 342, 424, 503.) 

Some variations in editions, dates, &c., and a 
few additions EpwarD 
bibliography of Lilburne are perhaps worth noting. 
Toavoid repetition I state in each case the number 
of the page in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

P. 163. ‘ Liberty Vindicated.’ For “ of England” 
read “and common freedomes of the people.” Add 
at end ‘*28 of the 17 month.” According to a 
contemporary MS. note, it ap Aug. 21. 

P. 163. Add “To the Hoble the House of 
Commons now assembled...... The humble Petition 
of John Lilburne Leif* Colonel.”—A single folio 
sheet; no place or date, but probably 1645; 
describing his brave actions and losses, and 
petitioning for arrears due. Below, on same 
sheet, another earlier petition to House of Com- 
mons, praying to be from the Fleet Prison 
and complaining of cruel treatment. From internal 
evidence, 1640. 

P. 242. Add “A Plea made by Liev Col Joha 
Lilburne, Prerogative Prisoner in the Tower of 
London the 2 of Decem, 1647, against the present 

roceedings of the close and illegal Committee of 

rds and Commons, appointed to examin those 
that are called London Agents......From my 
Arbitrary tyrannical and suustiesing imprisonment 


in the Tower of London this 2 of Decem 1647.” 
—A single folio sheet. 

. 243. Add ‘‘ Truths triumphed, or Treachery 
anatomized......by John Wildman. London, 
Printed for Ja. Hornish, Feb. 1, 1647.” — Sm, 
4to., title and 18 

P. 342. ‘A Manifestation.’ Add at foot of 
title-page “ Printed for W. Larner ; and are to be 
sold at his sbop in Bishops gate Street, at the 
signe of the Black-Moor. Ap. 14, 1649.” 

P. 342. ‘Walwins Wiles.’ After “Col.” read 
“John Lilburn, Mr. Will Walwin, Mr. Richard 
Overton, and Mr, Tho, Prince......By a Lover of 

pril 23, 1649. Imprimatar, Hen halley. 
London, Printed for BO. and L. L” 

P. 343. Add ‘* Walwyns Just defence against 
the Aspertions cast upon him in a late un-christian 
Pamphlet entituled Walwyns Wiles. By William 
Walwyn, Merchant. London, Printed by H. Hils 
for W. Larnar......mpoxL1x.”—Sm. 4to., title-page 
and 34 pp. 

P. 343. ‘‘ A brief discourse.” For “by R. L.” 
read “ Collected at the request of some friends for 
General Satisfaction. London, Printed by B. 
Alsop......1649.” At end read “ By L, R.” 

P. 343. ‘*To the Supreme authority.” Read 
** and begins at p. 9.” 

P. 424, Add *‘L, Colonel John Lilburne. His 
letter to his dearely beloved wife...... March 1652. 
estou Printed at Amsterdam, by L. I. Anno Domini 
1652.” —Sm. 4to., no title, 8 pp. This is evidently 
a translation from the Dutch tract in B.M. 

P. 503. Add “ The Trial of Mr. John Lilburne 
at the Sessions House in the Old Bailey, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last...... 
With a Diurnal of all the Chief and Memorable 
Transactions......since the 13 day of July to the 
13 of this instant August 1653...... London, Printed 
for G. Horton 1653.”—Sm. 4to., 8 pe. 

P. 503. Add another (probably first) edition of 
‘A Defensive declaration.’—Sm. 4to., 8 EP. no 
title, printed in double columns, in Dutch and 
English, and without the ‘‘ Additional Appendix.” 

hese are all in my library, and are very much 
at the disposal of Mr. Eowarp Peacock if he 
wishes to see them. Cuarues L, Linpsar. 


“CONSERVATIVE” AS A POLITICAL TERM, 

I take the following from the Quarterly Review 
for July, 1816 :— 

“Perhaps if M. Simond had seen oy under its 
present aspect, he might have thought that the danger 
was real as well as apparent. But there is a vis con- 
servatriz in the state, and the preventive means which 
exist are easy and effectual.” —P. 575. 

Besides the use (probably common) of the above 
energy, potency, may rem reader 
that vis is found as » synonym for Jano :— 
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8. VI. Juuy 28, 94, 


Et soror et conjux fratris Deum, Vis. 
Ausonius, Idyll. (‘ De Deis’). 
Conservatriz is also an epithet of Juno, so found 
in inscriptions. Conservativus as an adjective is 
in Cicero; and as a substantive masculine in 
Boéthius, 6 Top. Arist., cf. 1 ibid. 13, et 2 ibid. 5 
take this reference, which I have not verified, 
Forcellini). if as a political term 
is not found in Littré (1872), but (1887) 
has the following :— 
“ Conservatifs,e.m. pl., Polit. nom. donné ois 
opposés aux Whigs réform- 
If the term was not used in a political sense in 
France before its introduction from E d (as 
one would conclude from the silence of Littré and 
the quotation just given), there is a curious fact 
Quarterly. e passage is n from an article— 
* Works ‘= England ’—in the course of which M. 
Louis Simond’s ‘ Journal of a Tour and Residence 
in Great Britain during the years 1810 and 1811,’ 
Edinburgh, 1815, is noticed. 
M. Simond was a Frenchman, married to an 
ishwoman. He had resided for twenty years 
in United States, and his work, the fruit of a 
couple of years’ sojourn here, was first published in 
English. The second edition, published at Paris in 
1817, isin French. The original English edition 
was printed partly from his English journal and 
partly from a translation of disquisitions, originally 
written in French, on our political institutions, 
&c. As many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ no doubt 
know, this work throws a very valuable light on 
the state of England in 1810-11. So much being 
a couple of quotations from 
“ What would the Parisians say to an affair like this 
in their Sénat Conservatif; and of one of the members 
in grand costume giving battle to the door-keeper on the 
senatorial floor? "—I. p. 65. 
In the second (French) edition the reading is : 


nh pee les Parisiens d’un coup de téte comme | gj 
celui- 


en me, livran le au t 
Passomblée auguste des eénateurs 

On turning to Littré I read, “ Sénat conservateur, 
corps créé en France par la constitution de l’an vii., 
et qui a été rétabli parle sécond empire.” It would 
be interesting to get dated references, if such are 
known, to contemporary writings, where the “Sénat 
conservateur” is loosely described as conservatiy. 
Am I right in a suggesting that the word is a mis- 
take—such a mi 
allowance for in his preface—on the part of this 


in 
glance at the conservat- family in the ‘N. E. D.’ 
one sees that there was a revival of the medical 


and scientific use shortly before that date, which 
seems to suggest that the word was flying about 
before 1830. 

The locus classicus is, of course, 


but the 
the other quotations that 


“We despise and abominate the details of partizan 
warfare, but we now are, as we always have been, de- 
cidedly and conscientiously attached to what is called 
the Tory, and which might with more poopy be 
called the Conservative, party...... We have no hesitation 
in stating it to be our conviction that an immense 
majority of the Tories are as anxious to promote any 
prudent and practicable amelioration of the state as any 
of their fellow subjects."—Quarterly Review, January, 
1830, p. 276. 

It took two or three years to establish the term 
as a recognized name, as the following ex- 
tracts will show. At first it simply marked off the 
moderates from the ultras of both parties :— 


“It would ill become those who desire to preserve the 
Conservative principle, to withhold, in circumstances 
like the present, on any mere party considerations, their 
cordial support from any Government which should 
evinee a fixed determination to uphold the principle,”— 
1831, p. 595. 

“My Lord, you are now on the Conservative side. 
Minor differences of opinion are infinitely insignificant at 
this time, when, in truth, there are but two parties in 
this kingdom, the Revolutionists and the Loyalists.”— 
Southey to Brougham, Feb. 1, 1831. 

In the Anti-Canningite Blackwood the term is 
applied as follows, August, 1831 :— 

“Lord Grey has ly declared in the House of Peers 
that it (i ¢., the Reform Bill) was constructed on con- 
servative principles...... But on what grounds is their 
belief rested? Is it on the signal success with which, 
in all the open places, they have overthrown the Conser- 
vative party, by raising the cry of Reform? (p. 290)...... 
But to what does the Bill amount, if this, the real view of 
the Conservative Whigs is well founded ? (p. 293)...... Now, 


OW 


the professions of moderate reformers, wheo such men 
as Lord Palmerston and Charles Grant are found ready 
and willing, upon an e , to lead off the first set 
in the gallopade of revolution.”—P, 312, 

“The Whigs called the meeting, the Radicals had 
their own way at it, and both have done what the Con- 
servative party would have wished them to do,”— 


Westminster, have been, by the hostile pressure of their 
former friends and supporters, obliged to talk language 
more conservative than any real Conservative has dared 


most effective and un i advocate of the Bill, has 
been ob to i ose whom it formerly 


liged designate 

glorified as Radicals, by the more appropriate and 

emphatic title of the ives,” — 

FY | cember, 1832, Art, ‘How will it Work?” p. 545. 
“He is for advancement to a certain point—till his 

party comes in; he then becomes a Conservative, lest 


articie in the (/uarterty tor January, 
ternal Policy.’ This has often been given already, ' 
aps, like to have it, with 

fol 

t 
] 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 

if the present crisie shall have caused the Conservative 
party to see their error, they may = dissipate, by their ’ 

ion, the dangers which have m caused by their 

yisions. They now see what they have to expect from 

; “Mr. Byng, the Whig candidate for Middlesex, and 
Sir F, Burdett, the quondam-Radical representative of . 

ver and intelligent sranco-American ron 
the date of the Quarterly article to the same revi 
for January, 1830, I have no note of the use 


st set 


fr 


“Two causes militate against the compact solidity of 
this democratic body ; corruption is the first, A second 
caure is to be found in the establishment of Political 
Unions, or combinations under 
Radical, or Conservative.” —Jbid,, p. 27 

Hookham Frere uses the ama as that of his 
own party, at about the same date as my last 
quotation. He subsequently said, however, that 
a Conservative was a Tory who was ashamed of 
his name (I am relying on memory). 

J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 
(Continued from 8 8, v. 204.) 


Leicestershire, 
1702 John Wilkins 


Polls in Smith, 1719, 14l, 1775, 1818, 1830, 


1654 William Stanley 41 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. 35 
— Grey .. ee eos 
Francis Hacker... 2 
James Winstanley .. 2 
Cornelius Burton ... 1 
1656 Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. 53 
William Stanley... 44 
Lord Grey ... wae 22 
James Winstanley ... 1 
1658 William Stanley... as ons 55 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. ove eco 51 
Thomas Pochin.... 21 
Richard Ludlam 2 
1660 John Grey ... ove gee oun 63 
Thomas Armstrong 47 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. as owe 20 
1722 Lawrence Carter ... 795 
Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 766 
Thomas 8. Skrymsher ove 660 
1784 Sir George Beaumont, — 
George Wright 1028 
Walter Rudi ove ove 704 


William Hewitt... gee 264 
1737 Vice Beaumont, dead. 


James Wigley ow one 993 

Walter Ruding 654 

Polls in Smith, 1705, 1754, 1768, ‘1790, 1796, 1800, 1802, 
807, 1812, 1826, 

Lincolnshire. 

1705 George Whichcote ... 

Hon. Albemarle Bertie... si 2373 

Hon. Lewis Dymoke es 1990 

Sir John Thorold, Bart. ... a om 1742 


Polls in Smith, 1721, 1724, 1807, 1816, 1818, 1824. 


Boston, 
1711 Vice Hon. Peregrine Bertie, dead. 
William Cotesworta eee ow om 125 
Hon, Philip Bertie... 60 


g g, VI. Jouy 28, '94.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 63 
his party go out.” —Lytton, land and the English,’ On this election bei -geagstoeedl 
Ilgetrations of Whitehead” (the Will Coterworth on 80 
Preface is dated July, 1833). Hon, Philip Bertie .. 60 


1713 Richard Wynn ene 130 
William Cotesworth 61 


1729 Vice ed Pacey, dead. 


Lord Coleraine _... ate 71 
— Marten 13 


Polls in Smith, 1719, 1722, 1747, "1780, ‘1784, 1790, 1796, 
im 1803, 1806, 1807, 1812 (two), 1818, 1820, 1826, 1830, 


Grantham. 

1710 William Ellis, Bart. ... 
uis of Granby... 176 

ohn Thorold, Bart. ... 175 

On Thorold vice 

1714 Edward Rolt ow 302 
John Heathcote... aes 195 
Andrew Hacket .... eve 147 


1722 Fisher oi 186 


Polls in Smith, 1796, 1802, 1807, 1818, 1820 (two), 1 
1850" 802, 1807, (two), 


Grimsby. 
Polls in Smith, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1705, 1710, 1713, 1n00, 
ony tenk 1796, 1802, 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, 1830, 


831 (two 
Lincoln, 

1688 Sir Henry Monson, Bart. 
Sir Christopber Nevill, Knt. eve = 
Sir Thomas Meres, Knt, 9 

Monson and Nevill are said to have polled each more 

than 200. 

1713 Thomas Lister... iio ons 392 
John Sibthorpe.. jo | 304 
Richard Grantham 232 

54 


1727 Sir John Monson, Bart. ... we ~ 1 
Charles Hall ons 362 
Sir John Tyrwhitt, Bart. .. a os 329 

1728 Vice Monson, created Rook Monson. 
Sir John Tyrwhitt, Bart, . ous 257 
Charles Monson... 221 
1754 George Monson... 635 
Jobn Chaplin 617 


Robert Cracroft ... 436 
1761 on on = 
onings t one 
Lister 373 
Polls in oo 1741, 1747, 1768, 74, 1780, 1790, 1806, 
1808, 1818, 1820, 1826. 


Stamford. 
Polls in Smith, 1734, 1809, 1812, 1818, 1830, 1831, 
Middlesex. 
1679 Sir William Roberts, Bart. és ove 720 
Sir Robert Goran, Ba. 670 


Sir Francis Ge 100 
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Sir John Wolstenholme, Bart, ... ... 974 
Edward Russell 


on 964 
Sir Charles Gerard, Bart. ... 658 
1701 Warwick Lake... 902 
Sir John Wolstenholme, Bart. ... on 862 
Hugh Smithson... ese ose 848 
Scorie Barker ots one 214 
Sir John Bucknall, Knit. ... = ma 212 
1702 Warwick Lake ose ost 1175 
Hugh Smithson... 1159 
Sir John Wolstenholme, Bart. ... 1127 
John Austen ou 1114 
Sir John Wolstenholme, Bart. ... hea 1630 
Warwick Lake ove 1349 
Hugh Smithoon .. .. 3... 1336 
1714 Hon, James Bertie... 1604 
Hugh Smithson... 1553 
Sir John Austen, Bart. ... ont 1330 
1722 Hon. James Bertie ain 
Sir John Austen, Bart. ment ous 967 
Henry Barker 908 
Sir George Cook, Knt, 662 
William Withers 228 
1727 Hon. James Bertie... 1410 
Francis Child ete 1305 
Lord Paget . wie 1039 
Henry Barker on ave ote ows 1074 
Polls in Smith, 1740, 1747, 1749, 1768 (two), 1769, 1784, 

1802, 1804, 1806, 1807, 1820. 

W. W. Bray. 
4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 
(To be continued.) 


Cockney.” —Better men than I have looked 


into the origin of the esteemed cockney, but with 
indifferent success. If the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary’ and Prof. Skeat will forgive me, I shall think 
that the is named after something nearer 
London than the Welsh language and the lord of 

. Here is to 
those engaged in postal studies, the ‘Report from 
the Secret Committee on the Post-Office,’ printed 
in the Parliament Papers of 1844, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, ever happy in such things, printed a series 
of wardrobe accounts from the thirteenth century. 
These accounts, written in Latin, called the persons 
who carried the court letters by a series of graded 
names. The chief letter carriers were called nuncius. 
The men next in order were the cokinus, the garcio, 
the valetus, and others. The cokinus disap 


's letters to the king’s friends and the members 
of al family was called cockney. It is not 
reasonable to think that in the thirteenth century 
the word cockney can have been a term of reproach. 
It denoted a trusty officer at the king’s court ; and 


belief that cokinus or could be derived 
from any other word than the Latin coguinus. 
The wardrobe accounts called the officer in question 
a coquinus, or cockney, because he had something to 
do with the king’s kitchen, that is, the — 
kitchen supplied man’s dinners. Possibly 
cockney helped occasionally in the kitchen or at 
meals ; in any event, his name had something to 
do with the royal kitchen. He was a part 
of the king’s household, but held a subordinate 
position that made letter carrying a proper em- 
ployment. Being employed at court, the 
would be well dressed, perhaps a little affected in 
his speech, and not always a sturdy Englishman. 
The wardrobe accounts call him cockney in good 
faith ; the men of London would call him 
in derision ; English speech followed suit. 
originally meant a courtier who had his meals from 
the king’s kitchen, and tried to be a swell on that 
account, In French he became a mere scamp ; in 
English he remained an effeminate person that 
loves to bask in the sunshine a a 
©. W. 

Mass. 


“Pounca.”—In the diary of Henry Teonge 
chaplain on board H.M. Ships istol, 
and Royal Oak (1675-9), under date of June 1, 
1675, is the following entry :— 

“ Omnia mea mecum portans I take water, and com 
on board the ship Assistance (then still in the Longe 
Reach); drank part of three of punch (a liquor 
very strange to me), and so to bed in a cabin so much 
out of order that when I thought to find my pillow on 
_ top! found it elipt between the coards and under 


In a note on this entry the editor observes :— 


“In Fryer’s ‘Travels to the East Indies’ (1672), we 
have the following account of our mixture called punch : 
‘ At Nerule (near Goa) is made the best arach or nepa 
die Goa, with which the English on this coast make that 
enervating liquor called paunch (which is Indostan for 
five) from five ingredients, as the physicians name this 
composition Diapente or from four things Diatessaron,’” 

Jno. H. 
Willesden Green, 


Taz or Sir Toomas Browsr.—The 
following statement a) in the Yarmouth 
Mercury of Dec. 23, 1893, and I have been wait- 
ing to hear some further account of it ; but as the 
matter seems to be at rest, I venture to send it to 
‘N. & Q’:— 

“The Skull of Sir Thomas Browne. — Considerable 
interest has been excited in Norwich by a dispute con- 
cerning the skull of Sir Thomas Browne, the writer of 
* Religio Medici.’ His body was interred in the chancel 
of St. Peter Mancroft Church, about a couple of cen- 
turies ago; and in 1840 some workmen, in digging a 
vault, broke the lid of the coffin. The remains were 
examined by a local antiquary, who ordered the coffin 
and its contents to be re-interred. It ap however, 


very cogent reasons must be alleged to support the 


that the sexton took possession of the skull, which was 
purchased by a celebrated Norwich surgeon, and on his 
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death was handed over to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital Museum, where it now remains. Recently the 
attention of the Vicar of St. Peter was called to the cir- 
cumstances, and naturally regarding the removal as an 
act of desecration and dishonour, the vestry requested 
the Hospital authorities to restore the skull of this illus- 
trious man to its resting place. This application, how- 
ever, has been refused ; and at another vestry meeting 
it was agreed by eight votes to six, that no further steps 
should be taken. Phe vicar has expressed his intention 
of consulting Sir Walter Phillimore on the matter,” 
W. B. Genisz. 
Great Yarmouth. 


Tue TeMPERATORE OF A PLACE WHEREIN OnE 
uizs Deap.—In a nurse's story given in J. K. 
Jerome’s ‘ Novel Notes’ (p. 199), occurs the fol- 
lowing remark :— 

“In that part of the country where I was born and 
grew up, the folk say that wherever the dead lie, there 
round them, whether the time be summer or winter, the 
air grows colder and colder, and that no fire, though you 
pile the logs half-way up the chimney, will ever make it 
warm, 


Sr. Swirarn. 


Tue Queen's Great-cranpson.—It seems 
worth noting that this is,as I believe, the only 
time in British history that four generations, three 
direct heirs in succession to the throne of England 
have been alive at the same time. Even had the 
Princess Charlotte and her babe lived, there was, of 
course, the possibility that in case of Queen 
Caroline’s death George 1V. might have married 
again and a prince might have been born who 
would have superseded the princess; but here we 
have, as I —_ a perfectly unique event in 
English history. The only corresponding circum- 
stances, so far as I know, are that of (in France) 
Louis XIV., who died in 1715; his son, Louis le 
Dauphin, died 1711 ; his grandson, Louis, Duke 
of Burgundy, died 1712; his great-grandson, Louis, 
Duke of Anjou, born 1710, succeeded to the throne 
on his great-grandfather’s death as Louis XV.; and 
in our own time, in Germany, that of the Emperor 
William, who died 1888; his son, afterwards the 
Emperor Frederick; his grandson, the nt 
Emperor, whose son, the present Crown Prince, 
was born in 1882. In each case the four genera- 
tions were soon broken. Absit omen. 

G. 

St. Saviour’s. 


Tron Garuic To Farsiry tHe Compass. 
—Count Benyowsky (‘The Memoirs and Travels 
of Mauritius Augustus, Count de Benyowsky,’ 
edited by Capt. 8. P. Oliver) states in chap. iii. that 
he and other exiles embarked at Ochoczk in the 
St. Peter and St. Paul for Kamchatka, and that 
during the voyage they encountered a most vio- 
lent storm, during which the captain and his men 
got drunk. At three in the morning the main- 
mast s , and as the captain came on deck 


rendered him incapable of doing his duty. The 
officers and sailors were unable to manage the ship, 
so the captain placed the command of the vessel in 
the hands of the count. Two days later they saw 
land, which the sailors said was Sachalin. Here 
he wished to stay, ostensibly to repair the damage 
done to the ship, really to endeavour to escape 
from slavery. “All the rhetoric I could use was 
incapable of prevailing over the crew, who...... 
obliged me to away from the coast of Korea” 
(be means Sachalin). He continues “It was in 
vain that I made use of iron and garlic to falsify 
the compass.” In a note (p. 114) the editor 
remarks :— 
*« This so-called stratagem, or ruse, is difficult to com- 
prehend. How iron and garlic could falsify the compass 
more than use of iron alone is decidedly puzzling. 
The French text is: ‘J’employai inutilement le fer et 
Tail pour donner une fausse inclination 4 l’aiguille de la 
boussole...... * It is just possible the ‘l’ail’ may bave 
been an abbreviated hieroglyphic for ‘l’aimant’ or 
* pierre d’aimant,’ a magnet or loadstone.” 
Pavut 

ngli ictionary. tr. Murray does not give 
the etymology of the latter syllable. 

Shaw corresponds to a Norse - The Icel. 
skaga is to project, stick out, and i is a pro- 
jection of almost any kind; see Norweg. skage, 
sb., anything that sticks out; and see Rietz 
(‘ Swedish Dialect Dictionary ’). 

Hence boneshaw, or sciatica, was supposed, ori- 

inally, to be caused by some sort of lump on the 
e. This is not true, so far I know, but was a 
natural idea. In modern times, the sense of shaw 
being lost, it has been altered to shave ; as if the 
disease were due to a —~ the bone. But 
in Somersetshire the word still means “an horny 
excrescence on the heel of a horse.” Precisely so. 

Waurer W. Sxear. 


Sr. Pavt’s Wuanr.—In going 
through the original allegation books of the Bishop 
of London, I am struck by the number of mar- 
riages to be solemnized at this church. The reason, 
I suppose, was its then proximity ; the parties were 
either in a desperate hurry or unable to select a 
hymeneal altar, and the officials would naturally 
choose the nearest. Any way, St. Bennet’s register 
should be interesting, for the couples came from all 
parts. 

Eden Bridge, 


Lanepate’s ‘System or In 
most modern lists of shorthand inventors there 
occurs the name of Langdale, who is said to have 
published his system in the year 1825. His name 
is duly chronicled in Julius Ensign Rockwell’s 
‘Shorthand Instruction and Practice, published 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington in 


part of the wreck fell on him, broke his arm, and 


1893 15), and an engraved specimen of his 
given in Carl Feulmann'e Historische 
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Grammatik der Stenographie,’ Vienna, 1887, 8vo. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson, in his ‘ Bibliography of Short- 
hand,’ has inserted the following entry :— 

“Langdale, 1825, [Date given from Thom 
Cooper, ‘ Hi of Shorthand,’ PWe 
do not know the name of his wor: }’ 

After a good deal of trouble I have succeeded in 
ascertaining that Langdale was not the author, but 
merely the publisher of the system explained in 
the following anonymous work :— 

“Short Hand Simplified. Quid nimis? Ri $ 

ted and eold by T. Langdale; sold also by Baldwin, 

k & Joy, Paternoster Row ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 

burgh ; and H, Mosley, Derby, 1834, Price four shillings 
(8vo., 17 pp., and 4 plates}.” 

Dr. Westby-Gibson (p. 205) gives the oe 

correctly, except that the publisher is wrongly 
described as D. Langdale. 

The system is a modification, though in my 
judgment no means an improvement, of the 

-known Mason-Gurney system. The signs for 
the initial vowels are discarded, and the device of 
indicating medial vowels by position or “ mode” 
is seldom resorted to ; the general result being that 
a slight increase of speed is obtained, while the 
legibility of the writing is sacrificed. In brief, the 
distinctive principles of the Gurney system have 
been abandoned by the anonymous author. 

Tsompson Coorsr, F.S.A. 


“ Atsixe.”—This word in the ‘N. E. D.’ only 
stands for a species of clover, named from Alsike, 
near Upsala, and the first quotation is dated 1852; 


beyond. It is said to have been introduced 
the landscape-gardener Bridgman. Horace Wal- 
pole attributed the name ha-ha to the supposed 
exclamation of surprise which such an unexpected 
obstacle would elicit from a stranger. A corre- 
spondent in ‘N. & Q.’ (6" S. vii. 206) calls this 
“a mistaken derivation,” and says the Rev. W. 
D. Macray discovered in a document of the year 
1194 the haha meaning a Now this is 
exactly what a ha-ha is not. A hedge and a ha-ha 
are just the opposites of each other; one is an 
elevation, the other a depression. Chaucer uses 
haw to mean a hedge :— 

Like thee to scorn Dame Nature's single fence, 

Leap each Aa-ha of truth and common sense. 

Mason's ‘ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,’ 1773. 

If the ha-ha originated with Bridgman, the name 
also was probably due to him, and it would be 
preposterous to suggest an Anglo-Saxon derivation : 

A little Saxon is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste of the epring. 

J. Dixow, 


Rarriise ror Bistes.—The following is a 
cutting from the Standard of May 17 :— 


“The annual custom of raffling for Bibles at the 
parish of St. Ives, Hunts, took place on Tuesday. The 
money for the Bibles is obtained under an old charity 
known as Wylde’s Charity, which provides six Bibles, 
to be won by three boys and three girls who shall score 
the highest — whilst raffling on the altar table. 
The successful candidates this year were Sydney Stevens, 
Frederick Ibbott, 7 Wateon, Mary Golding, Eliza- 


but I recently found the following stanza devoted | beth Brairs, and Hilda 


to another alsike in the translation of ‘ Palladius 
on Husbondrie,’ published by the Early English 
Text Society, from a MS. of about 1420 :— 

Alsike is made with barly, half mature 

A party grene and uppon repes bounde, 

And in an oven ybake and made to endure 

That lightly on a querne it may be grounde, 

Nowe til a strike a litel salt infounde 

As it is grounde, and kepe it therin boote is. 

This Juyn and Juyl accorde ia houres footes, 
This is stanza 20 of book vii. of the poem, and has 
this marginal note :— 

“ Alica [sic] is made of unripe barley, bound in 
sheaves roasted in an oven until hard enough to 
grind in a mill.” 

It is hardly ~~ that this is the only example 
of the word in early English, nor is it likely that 
any word in the publications of the E.E.T.S. has 

Dr. Murray and his coadjators. I there- 
fore conclude that there was some good reason 
for its exclusion (with the meaning given above) 
from the ‘N.E.D.’ In any case the word deserves 


a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ James Hooper. 


“ Ha-na.”—This name is given to a deep dry 


Cever et Avupax. 


Tartor, or Norwica.—I am pre- 
paring a monograph on William Taylor, of Norwich, 
with special reference to his influence in introduci 
German literature into England. I should f 

ly obliged if any one possessing letters written 

y, or addressed to, Taylor would kindly place 

copies of them at my disposal. Of course, I would 

undertake not to print them without the consent 
of the owners. Grorcs Herzrep. 

68, Loudoun Road, N.W, 


Hotty Hontixe as A Name.—On Friday, 
June 15, at Harleston Petty Sessions, Holly Hunt- 
ing, a butcher, was before the Bench. 


Wa. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Date or THe Batrte or Worcester.—As 
one of the many instances how an error once made 
gets repeated, it may be worth while to point out 
that the date of this battle is given as September 3, 
1654 (three years after the true date), in the 
eighth edition of the ‘ Encyclopsdia Britannica,’ 
and that the mistake is not corrected in the ninth 
edition. The writer had evidently forgotten the 


ditch, bounding a lawn, and giving it the appear- 
ance of being continuous with grass or garden 
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Reader's Faith and Judgment and not to any 
Determination of our own”) that Cromwell had 
an interview with the Devil in a wood on the 
morning of the battle, in which he signed a con- 
tract that, on condition of having everything his 
own way for seven years, he was to be at the com- 
mand of the evil spirit afterwards. Probably his 
death, exactly seven years after the battle (his 
“ crowning mercy,” as he called it), on September 3, 
1658, gave occasion to the invention, on the part 
of his enemies, of an absurdity which Echard might 
well have omitted, though the author of his life in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ thinks 
his is “chiefly remarkable” for its inser- 
tion. It will do, however, for a mnemonic of the 
date of the battle. W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


Queries, 


We must request dents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Visrtinc Carps.—When did they come into 
use? By whom were they introduced? Are there 
any allusions to them in the works of authors who 
wrote more than a hundred years ago? Are they 
English in origin, or introduced from abroad ? 

Marcus Branp. 


Ce.tiwic.—I should be glad if any of 
readers could identify the town of Celliwig. This 
place is described in the ‘ Historical Triads of the 
Island of Britain’ as being one of the three chief 
Courts of King Arthur in Britain, the otber two 
being Caerlleon upon Usk, in Wales, and Edin- 
souk in North Britain. At these chief courts 
the Triads say King Arthur kept the three chief 
festivals—Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 
Another of the Triads describes Celliwig as being 
one of the three archbishoprics of the Island of 
Britain, the other two being (temp. Arthur) Caerl- 
leon upon Usk and Edinburgh. Bedwin is de- 
scribed as Archbishop of Celliwig (temp. Arthur). 
The difficulty in fixing the locality of Celliwig 
arises from the Triad stating that Celliwig is in 
Cornwall. I have searched the county histories 
and works on to phy in vain, and can find no 
trace of any such place. I find, however, one palp- 
able copyist’s error in these Triads. “ Boadicea” 
is written, by an evident blunder, for ‘‘ Cartis- 
mandua” or “Oartismunda” as the betrayer of 
Caractacus. It seems to me not improbable that 
the word translated as Cornwall must originall 
have been Lloegyr or Lloegria, which includes al 
the country south of the Thames and south of that 
portion of Wansdyke connecting the Severn and 
the Thames, and in this case two likely places sug- 
gest themselves as the site of King Arthur’s Celli- 


wig. The first is Ilchester (Somersetshire), situated | 


in the midst of King Arthur's country and of 
undoubted Roman origin ; the second is Silchester, 
which was the coronation city of the Pendragons or 
supreme kings of Britain after the Roman exodus. 
Arthur was crowned here by St. Dubritius, Arch- 
bishop of Caerlleon upon Usk. 

Hatverr. 


Cor. Keenz.—-John Johnstone, fourth son of Sir 
James Johnstone of Westerhall, married Elizabeth 
Caroline, daughter of Col. Keene, and niece to 
Bishop Keene of Ely and Sir Benjamin Keene. 
Who was the mother of Miss Keene; and where 
can I find an account of Col. Keene’s family? 
Replies can be sent direct. 

A. W. Oornetivs Hatin. 

Alloa, N.B, 


Rarme Wantev.—Can any one let me 
know where I can fiod a complete copy of the 
rhyme, commencing, 

There was a little man, and he had a little horse, 
And he saddled it, and bridled it, and threw his leg 


across ; 
With a high diddle, diddle, &e. ? 
H. Sp. P. 


Fossett.—Eliza Ann, younger daughter of the 


late Henry Finch, Esq., Lieutenant 13th Regiment. 


B. N. I., and Eliza, née Martindell, his wife, and 


granddaughter of John Finch, Esq., of Redheath,. 


Watford, married —— Fussell, Esq. I shall beglad 
to know to what county and branch of the Fussell 
family, and to what profession this last gentleman 
belonged. I notice in the ‘ Clergy List’ for 1868 
the following: Rev. James Fussell, C.C., M.A., 
H. M. Inspector of Schools, Council Office, White- 
hall, 1868. Was this gentleman in any way con- 
nected with him ? Henry ©, Finca, 
Crandeen Gate, Henley-on-Thames. 


Gams. — Will a contributor give me a biography 
of the German Church historian Gams, — the 
dates of birth and death, principal works, &c.? He 
appears to have been a prolific and — — 


Tae Scratcu-sack.—In Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ vol. ii. p. 237, there are some particulars 
concerning a curious little instrament called the 
scratch-back. It is stated to be rare, and that few 
readers have heard of it and fewer have seen it in 
the present day, although it was in general use in the 
past century. I think it is not quite so rare as the 
writer supposes, for several examples have come 
under my notice. A collector in Hull has three 
specimens, another has one, and I have two. A 
friend bought me one in London the other da 
for a few shillings from a dealer in curiosities. It 
has a beautifully carved white bone handle, about 
nine inches in length, in which is fastened an 


tly carved slender shaft of ivory, five inches 
in and at the end is a beautifully carved 
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hand in ivory, slightly over an inch in length. The | speaks 


fingers on the band are extremely well cut. The 
whole length of the instrument is about fifteen 
inches. Under a raised piece of the handle 
is a hole for passing through a band to hang it up 


by in the dressing-room, or to be fastened to the | wise, 


dress if taken to the play, for use in the theatre. 
In bygone days, when ladies were not so icular 
in aoe to personal cleanliness, and when high 
head-dresses once fixed remained without being 
disturbed for a month, much to the annoyance of 
the wearer and her friends, the little instrament 
for scratching the back must have proved useful. 
I believe the instrument is still in use in India. 
Not long ago one with a neatly carved hand in 
bone affixed to the end of a slender shaft of wood 
was brought for me from Bombay by a Hull seaman. 
It is the same length as the fine example bought 
in London. Can any reader kindly refer me to 
any notes on this subject ? I have only seen those 


in the ‘ Book of Days.’ Wittiam AnpReEws. 
Hall Press. ‘ 
Botton.—I be much obliged if any 


teader of ‘N. & Q.’ would inform me when and to 
whom the following crest was granted, or whether 
it is only fictitious: ‘A horse courant saddled 
and bridled.” Burke, in his ‘General Armory,’ 
attributes this crest to “Bolton or Boulton,” and 
adds that the arms belonging to it are, ‘‘ Ar, 
on a chevron a lion’s head or.” Under 
“ Boultoun (Suffolk) ” he gives “‘ Ar., on a chevron 
¢. a leopard’s face of the field.” The motto was, 
believe, “ Bolt on,” being, of course, a play of 
words on the —— name. The above arms were 
used by Ralph Bolton, of Wigan, oo. Lanc., who 
died about 1842. He married, first, a Miss Davies, 
and by her had one son, William Bolton, of Wigan, 
whochanged his name to Davies, and died unmarried 
about October, 1867. _—. Bolton married, 
secondly, Dinah Nixson, of lisle, co. Cumber- 
jand. He had a brother, Robert Bolton, who was 
partner with him in a copper foundry in Wigan. 
Any further information with reference to this 
family would be very acceptable. Can any reader 
tell me the inscription on the stone in memory of 
this Ralph Bolton and his second wife in the 


Reoeyt Srreet.— When I was a boy at Charter- 
house School, 1835-40, I recollect reading in a 
magazine a song, the burden of each verse of which 
ran thus: ‘‘I’m always young in Regent Street.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to it ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


“Saorers nytt” anp “SrancaT 
In reading “ The thyrde sermon of Mayster Hughe 
Latimer whyche he preached before the kynge 
wythin hys graces Palace at Westminster the xxii 
daye of Marche—mcccccx.rx,” I notice, where he 


of the magistrates as being susceptible to 
bribes, &c., he asks, ‘‘ Had they a standynge at 
Shoters hy! or Stangat hole......to take a purse?” 
I shall be thankful to any one who will inform 
me, through the colamas of ‘N. & Q.’ or other- 
ise, as to what and where were “‘ Shoters hill” 
and “Stangat hole.” The above quotation of 
Bishop Latimer is from a 12mo. volame of his ser- 
mons, “Imprinted at London by [hon ~——_ 
dwellynge at Aldersgate & William Seres dwell- 
ynge in Peter College.” 
Taropore ReYNowps. 
Monson, Mass., U.S. 


TRANSLATION. —Will one of your readers kindly 
inform me if there is a good English translation 
of the French song ‘‘ Marlborough s’en va-t-en 
guerre”? Avuc. Marror. 


Brake Famity.—Can any reader inform me 
whether there is anywhere published a pedigree of 
the family of Blake, of Hants (Andover and Link- 
enholt) and of Wilts, showing their connexion with 
the family of Admiral Robert Blake ?—the arms 
borne by the two families being the same. 

Gitpert W. West. 


‘Tae Dersy.”—Would some of your readers 
kindly inform me if the first “ Derby” was run at 
Castletown, Isle of Man, during the time the 
Stanleys held the governorship of the 


Sserirrs or Leicestersnire.—Who served 
the office of High Sheriff of Leicestershire in the 
years 1832 and 1833? From the reign of Henry II. 
down to the ninth year of Elizabeth the counties 
of Leicester and Warwick were under one sheriff. 
For what reason and by what authority were the 
two counties placed under separate sheriffs in the 
year 1566? W. Fiercaer. 


* Despair,’ a mezzotint engraving. Size of plate, 
15} in. by 10fin. Wanted, any information con- 
cerning the subject of the engraving, the date of 
publication, and the names of the artists employed. 

Eryest Raprorp. 

Hillside, Liverpool Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 


Inzen Doss, on Buiack Acnes.—Can any 
one refer me to any work, other than the Four 
Masters, supplying trustworthy information about 
this remarkable personage, often called the Irish 
Helen MacGregor ? J. B. 8. 

Manchester, 


Mititia Otrvs.—In the High Ercall Oburch- 
wardens’ Accounts is the following: “1795, 
Ap. 25th. Returned to the Club 2. 2s., which the 
Revd. Mr. Pryse extracted from them thro: the 
power of Eloquence.” The club here alluded to 
may. possibly be the Militia Club, which in 1808 
received from fifty-four subscribers 59/1. 14s., but 
expended over 2181. in bounties (varying from 
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251. to 491. 7s.) given to five “ Militia Substitutes, 

and in “ —_ money,” swearing in, “ examinant 

surgeon,” “colours,” expenses in engaging sub- 

stitutes, I should be much obliged for in- 

formation regarding such a method of recruiting at 
iod mentioned. 


the period 
H. F. Vane. 
High Ercall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


Sir Carret.—What is known of Sir 
Daniel Carrel (or Caryel), living at Fulham 1714? | 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


Turner, Views or Fotxestone anp Hyruz. 
—I have recently bought two small views as above 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., that of Hythe en-| 
graved by Geo. Cooke, 1824, published by J. & A. 
Arch, 1824 ; that of Folkestone engraved by Robert 
Wallis, 1825, also published by Arch, 1826. Is it | 
known whether any others of this neighbourhood, | 
particularly Sandgate, were drawn by Turner, and 
published J. Fyrymore. 

Sandgate. 

New Tonsrivce Wetts, Lonpox.—In perusing 
some old family correspondence, I have come upon 
a letter, dated June 15, 1753, from a young lady 
then staying in London, containing the following 
passage 

“ Yesterday I went with Miss Coles to ye new Tun- 
bridge wells, and think it is a very pretty Romantick 
place, and they say it is very much alter’d within these | 
tour years...... i drank a Glass of the water and think it 
is very much like Bath water, but makes one vastly cold 
and Hungary.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether there was at this time a spring in London 
which had obtained the name of “ New Tunbridge 
Wells”? L. 


Tract Wantep.—Will any one who possesses 
a copy of the tract whose title I give below be so 
kind as to lend it to me for a few days }— 

“John Dunton.—A true journall of the Sally Fleet | 
with the proceedings of the voyage whereunto is 
annexed a list of the Sally Captives’ names, and the 
places where they dwell. ndon, 1637.” 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Pistots.—A friend asks me if I can give him 
any information on the following point. Will your 
readers kindly help me? Perhaps I had better 
state the question in my friend’s own words :— 

“ Can you tell me whether pistols in the year 1677, or | 
thereabouts, were double-barrelled, and did they cock? 
I give you the question as it was asked me, My notion 
is that I have seen in museums double-barrelled pistols 
in, say, the time of the Commonwealth ; and I take it that 
@ flint pistol, as well as later cap pistols, and firearms 
generally, could all be said to cock ; that is to say, the 
trigger or hammer could be put at full or half cock, so 
je movement of the finger could send the trigger 


Joyataan Bovcuter. 


Beplics. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
8. vi. 9.) 

The works relating to the great Earl of Leicester 
which are mentioned in the subjoined list will, it 
is hoped, meet Mr, Fiercuer’s inquiry :— 

The Barone’ War, by Wm. Hy. Blaauw, London, 1844, 
4to, Second edition, with additions and corrections, by 
C, W. Pearson, London, 1871, 8vo. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of 
the House of Commons, by Reinhold Pauli, translated by 
Una M. Goodwin, London, 1876, 8vo, 

The original German work was published at 
Tiibingen in 1867. 

The Life of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, by 
the Rev, M. Creighton, London, 1877, 8vo. 

special reference to the Parliament 
Time, by G. W. Prothero, London, 1877) 

Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester, sa vie, son 
role politique en France et en Angleterre, par Charles 
Bémont, Paris, 1884, 8vo, 


Exmouth. 


Mr. W. Fietcuer will find a fall and exhaustive 
account of the life and work of this great man, 
“Creator of the House of Commons,” in the 
thirty-eighth volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ This excellent account was written by 
Miss Kate Norgate, and abundant authorities are 
given in support. Gero. F. Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon, 


A history of Simon de Montfort, by M. Creigh- 
ton, M.A., was published, 1877, by Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place, London, and may be what is 
wanted. Joan Hastewoop. 

Ingleside, Maidstone Read, Rochester. 


There is a life of Simon de Montfort, by Dr. 
Pauli, in German, and a more recent and probably 
a better one in English, by G. W. Prothero, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge (London, Longmans, 
1877), who was appointed the other day to the 
Professorship of History in Edinburgh 


Wisstow Jongs. 


Kyients or tae Carpet §. v. 447).— 
Your correspondent will find an answer to the 
first of his queries in the ‘N. E D.” sw, 
“Carpet.” The following is from Rees’s ‘ Oyclo- 
pedia’:— 

-knights, a denomination given to gown-men 
and others, on Scoount 
their birth, office, or merits to the public, or the like 
are, by the prince, raised to the dignity of knighthood. 


| They take the appellation ‘ et,’ because the 
sooiee their honours from the King’s bands in the co 


kneeling on acarpet. By which they are distingui 

from knights created in the camp, or field of battle, on 
account of their military prowess. Carpet-knights 
possess a between those called truck, or dunghill 
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knights, who only purchase, or merit the honour by their 
wealth ; and knights bachelors, who are created for their 
services in the war.” 

I find a variant notice in Blount’s ‘Law Dic- 
tionary,’ 1691 ed. :— 

“ Knights of the Chamber (Milites Camere), mention’d 
in 2 Inst, fol. 666, and in Rot. Pat. 29 Ed. 3, par. 1, m. 
29, seem to be such Knights Batchelers, as are made in 
Time of Peace, because Knighted commonly in the 
Kings Chamber, not in the Field, as in time of War.” 


F. Apams. 


Archdeacon Nares was of opinion that *‘ Knights 
of the Carpet” was not an order, but only one 
of social jocularity, like that of the Odd Fellows, 
Koaights of the Green Cloth, &c.; that they were 
knights dubbed in peaco on a carpet, by mere 
court favour, not in a field for military prowess. 
He gives many quotations from old authors in 
support of this theory. For references to ‘ Carpet 
t,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3°45. ii. 388, 476 ; iii, 15 ; 5% 8. iv. 428; v. 15, 


54; 8" ii, 225. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sir Binkenneap (8 v. 288, 395).— 
The mother of Sir John Birkenhead may possibly 
have been a Margaret Myddelton of the family 
which settled in Cheshire, descended from a com- 
mon ancestor with the Myddeltons of Chirk. She 
certainly was not the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, the Parliamentary general, for she is 
stated in her father’s funeral certificate and also on 
his monument in Chirk Church to have died a 
maid. There is a letter of hers preserved at Chirk 
Oastle, dated “Chirk Castel,” Dec. 2 (1641), signed 
** Margarett Myddelton,” to her father “ S* Thomas 
Doctor Chamberlain's house in 


Myddelton at 
W. M. Myppetron. 


Whiteffriers."’ 
8t. Albans. 
The father of Sir John died in 1636, and in his 

will calls himself of Northwich, Cheshire, saddler. 

The name Nantwich was a foolish slip of the pen. 

The Lord Mayor Middleton had only two 

daughters, Alice, daughter by his first marriage, 

wife of John Dolbyn, of Haverfordwest, and Mary, 

i by his second, married to Sir John May- 

KB. G. 


Races Rippew sy Women (8 §, vi. 26).— 
There is an allusion to these races when the Duke 
of Cumberland’s army was at Fort Augustus in 
1746. SeBAsTIAN. 


Trirtets Arraisinc THEIR Masoriry (8" 
vi. 6).—When the Birmingham Daily Post for 
Nov. 14, 1893, remarked that medical authorities 
“ state that a case of triplets reaching the of 
twenty-one is unprecedented in England,” either 


the paper or the doctors made a t mistake. 
Every wi 


iddle-aged man hereabouts has seen 


triplets (girls, the daughters of a late much- 
esteemed solicitor in this city) grow up into three 
of the finest women in the One, if not two, 
passing up t to guess a 's age 
especially so when there are three in the nest), they 
cannot be a day less than thirty years old. 

To-day’s (July 14) Sloper’s Half-holiday, in an 
account of ‘‘ Bendigo,” a great prize-fighter in my 
boyhood days, says :— 

“ Bendigo was one of three boys at a birth, and these 
were dubbed Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego. The popular vernacular corruprion of Abed-nego 
was 

The “champion’s” real name was William Thomp- 
son. Harry Hems. 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


Tomson (8 §. vi. 4).—I see that I have 
omitted a letter, and made Waller write ungram- 
matically. In justice to him I may mention that 
he wrote trees in the plural number, no: tree in 
the singular :— 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live ; 
At once they promiee what at once they give. 
E. Yarpuey. 


Compare also the first passage quoted from 
‘Spring’ with Rapin’s description (Gardiner’s 
translation) of “ Atlantick apples ”:— 

They still new Robes of Fruit and Blossoms wear, 
And fading Charms with fresh Supplies repair. 
0. B. 


Tuomas Kirxianp, M.D., Mepican 
vi. 26).—Dr. Kirkland’s name does not 
appear in the list of graduates in medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, because the degree of 
M.D. was conferred on him by the University 
of St. Andrews. His diploma of M.D., dated 
December 27, 1769, is in my possession, and also 
his diploma as a member of the Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, dated 8th Calends of May, 1777. 
In the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ he is stated to 
have been a native of Scotland, but such was 
not the case ; he belonged to a family resident in 
Derbyshire for several centuries. 

There are two inaccuracies in Mr. Hirwer's 
communication. Joseph Palmer died in London 
in December, 1759 (not 1750), and Elizabeth, his 
wife, was probably born in 1686 (not 1689), as 
she was baptized at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Jan. 6, 
1686/7. J. Paut Rrvanps. 


By an obvious misprint, Dr. Kirkland’s baptism 
is recorded at the above reference as having been 
solemnized in 1772 in lieu of 1722. His son, 
James Kirkland, Surgeon to the Tower of London, 
published in 1813, 8vo., ‘‘ An Appendix to an In- 
quiry into the Present State of Medical Surgery, 
by the late Thomas Kirkland, M.D., taken from 
his MSS. with a Preface and Introduction ” 
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(‘ Biographical 
1816, p. 191). 


Scorrts or Essex (7" 8. v. 468).—If not too late 
to answer a query which appeared so long ago as 
1888, may I say that I shall be very grateful if 
Baio will kindly let me see his notes respecting 
the Scotts of Essex ? H. F. Gurrarp. 

2, Pump Court, Temple, 


elementary treatise on rhythm and prosody is, 
think, Dr. Angus’s ‘Handbook of the English 
Tongue,’ published by the Religious Tract Society. 
Cuas. Jas, Férer. 
There is :— 


The Art of English Poetry, containing: I. Rules for 
Making Verses. II. A Collection of the Most Natural, 
Agreeable and Sublime Thoughts, from the best 
English Poets, III. A Dictionary of Rhymes. By 
— Bysshe, Gent. Lon., 1702, with many reprints, 

vO. 


* The Art of Poetry on a New Plan,’ Lon., 1762, 
12mo., compiled by Newbery, revised by Gold- 
smith. See Prior’s ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ vol. i. 
p. 389 (Lowndes) ; Guest’s ‘History of English 
Rythms,’ Lon., 1838 (revision by Prof. Skeat). 

Ep. Marsa 


Green-wax Process (8 S. v. 508).—Estreats 
delivered to the Sheriffs of the Exchequer, under 
the seal of that court, made in green wax, were so 
called. An estreat was a true copy or note of some 
original writing or record, and especially of fines 
and amercements imposed in the rolls of a court, 
and or out thence and certified 
into Court of Ex uer, whereupon process 
was awarded to the sheriff se levy the same. 


T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


This word is mentioned in stat. 7 Hen. IV., c. 3. 
Tomlins, in his ‘Law Dictionary,’ gives the follow- 
ing definition :— 

“ Green-wax is where estreate are delivered to the 
sheriffs out of the Exchequer, under the seal of that 
court, made in green-wax, to be levied in the several 


counties, 
Constance RossEtt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

“ Estreats delivered to the Sheriffs of the Exchequer, 
under the seal of that court made in green-wax. Cowel- 
Blount.” —Williams, ‘ Law Dictionary.’ 

©. E. 


of Living Authors,’ 
Daniet Hipwett. 


Eden Bridge. 


Sauispury anD oTHER Cioses (8 §. 
445).—In so far as Canterbury Cathedral is con- 
cerned, may I correct E. L. G.’s correction? The 
four central openings under the tower of our 
cathedral are not all crossed by “ strutting arches.” 
The arches across the nave and the south transept 
are so treated, the arch across the north transept 


is open, while the arch opening into the choir has 
a stone screen across it, J. M, Cowpzr. 
Canterbury. 


Nigce or Witson Croker (8 S. v. 
429). — At the above reference I should have 
written Sir George (not Sir John) Barrow, who 
married Miss Rosamond Hester Elizabeth Pennell, 


Croker’s sister-in-law and adopted daughter. 
Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


A reference to Mr. Walford’s ‘County Families ” 
(ed. 1865) would have saved the trouble of this 
query. The lady was Miss Rosamond Pennell, 
who married Sir George Barrow in 1832. The 
* Annual ister’ calls her “Miss Croker” 
(Ixxiv. 172). Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“‘Inrant Caanity” (8 S. v. 480). —See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. x. 332, 381, 459 ; 5" 8. i. 413, 
JonaTHan Boucaier. 


Source or Qvuoration (8 S. vi. 27).—I am 
familiar with this quotation, as such. I have 
twice been asked lately where it comes from. Bat 
Is it a quotation which ‘N. & Q. can properly 
assist in supplying? This is not a literary ques- 
tion, proper. The quotation is given out by one 
of the literary (soi-disant) papers with the offer of 
a large prize. Unless I am much mistaken, the 
principal cause, or, at any rate, a chief cause of 
such insertions is to promote the sale of the paper. 
The answer is, in all probability, in a pigeon-hole at 
the office. - Ep. MarsHatt, 


Unsu ing correspondents who can answer 
this bet | that there is a prize of 
2501. offered for so doing. The most persistent 
endeavours are being made to get this information 
gratuitously. I have been asked several times for 
it, and no one has been straightforward enough to 
say anything about the prize. W. L. 


“Carerctty epirep” (8 S. vi. 24).—Mr. 
Barve’s note on ‘‘a reprint of the original edition 
of Scott's ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ carefally edited by 
Alex. Murray, Dec. 26, 1868,” raises the question 
whether this reprint is not identical with the edition 
produced by Mr. Alex. Murray, and enjoined by 
the Scotch courts as a piracy. About the year 
mentioned Messrs, A. & ©. Black brought an 
action against Mr. Alex. Murray for publishing a 
piratical reprint of the ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ and 
succeeded in having it declared an infringement of 
their copyright. Messrs. Black did not exact the 
penalty of confiscating the stock in hand, and it 
is, therefore, just possible Mr. Bayyz may have 

become of a contraband copy of this 
| interdicted publication. A. W. B. 


Sim Atexayper Bornes (8 S. vi. 27).—In 


, the ‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Robert 
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Burns,’ by the Rev. Charlea Rogers, LL. D., printed 
for the Royal Historical Society, London, in 1877, 
it is stated that the grandfather of Sir Alexander 
Burnes was brother to the father of Robert 
Burns, the poet. From this work Mayor Pranse 
might obtain the information he seeks, or Mr. 
Jobn Muir, of 48, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow, who 
I find from a newspaper cutting dated July 18, 
1892, is the editor of a publication called the 
— — could give Masor 
EZARSE the name present re tative of 
the family. R. Bostock. 
Masor Pearss, I am sure, would obtain all the 
information that he requires by addressing Mrs. 
Burnes (widow of Dr. James Burnes, K.H., Sir 
Alexander's brother), at 40, Ladbroke Square. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, 


EcovesiasticaL Ornaments (8 §, 448).— 
Could “‘ rede birds ” mean lecterns ? 


A. F. G. Leveson Gower. 


Domréury (8 vi. 9).—Domrém osges) is 
not the equivalent of Remichurch, bat Sse Rémy 
(Bouches da Rbéne), dime being a loan-word 
from the Italian duomo, which did not find its way 
into French before the fifteenth century. Dom- 
rémy is a contraction of Domnus Remigius, the 
Latin dominus becoming domnus in the Imperial 
period, and the title nus being applied in 

erovingian times to ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
especially to bishops and abbots, The common 
village names Dommartin and Dammartin are 
from dedications to Domnus Martinus, St. Martin 
of Tours, Dompierre and Dampierre to Domnus 
Petrus, Dammard and Dammas to Domnus Med- 
ardus, Domleger to Domnus Leodegarius, Dom- 
marie, Vammarie, and Dannemarie to Domna 
Maria. On the Belgian and Spanish frontier dom 
don, thus Saint-Jean-de-Luz, near 
Biarritz, is known among the ue peasantry as 
Don-lban-Lobizun, We similar 
prefix in Ireland, Donnybrook, for instance, being 
corruption of Broce, the church of St. 
Broc,” the Old Irish domnach, a loan-word from 
the Latin dominica, meaning a “ church ” and also 

Sunday.” We are told in the tripartite ‘ Life of 
St. Patrick’ that the title domnach was only 
applied to churches of which the first stone was laid 
on @ Sunday, but it seems more bable that it 
was & general term for the Lord’s house as well as 
for the Lord’s day. As for the book Sr. Swirarx 
Wants, I may inform him that I have in the press a 
work summarizing recent researches on the subject 
of F French place-namee, which will, I hope, meet his 
Tequirements. Isaac TaYLor. 


” 8. v. 469).—I cannot make 
@ reasonable guess as to the meaning of this word. 


The only example of it that I have ever seen is 
that quoted from Skelton in the ‘N.E.D.’ Ihave 
long curious about it, for if Skelton’s mean- 
ing could be inte we might, perbaps, arrive 
at the origin of the surname, which, though rare, 
certainly exists. Some twenty years ago 

were persons so called in the of Axholme and 
the parts adjacent. White's ‘ Lincolnshire Direct- 
ory’ for the year 1882 records the existence of 
Thomas Bullivant, of Whitton, and John T. Bulli- 
vant, of Cammeringham. Both of these were 
farmers. There was at the same time a grocer 
at Stamford who bore the name of Edward Bulli- 
vant, Epwarp Pracock. 


Bardsley, in ‘ Eoglish Surnames,’ says : ‘ Evil- 
child found itself face to face with Malenfant, 
Little-desire with Petitsire, Goodchild with Bony- 
fant, Bonenfant, or Bullivant, as we now have it.” 
In the British Museum Catalogue there is —_ 
instance of the name, and that of a woman, ‘ - 
nah Ballevant, Account of the Murder of,’ by E. 
Audley. Pau. 


Four instances of the occurrence of Bullevant 
as a surname will be found in the ‘ Post Office 
Directory ’ for the current year. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There was a Wesleyan minister named Bulli- 
vant living at Melton Mowbray when I was a 
child. Bardsley says the name is a corruption of 
“ Bonenfant.” oO. B. 


Prostas (8 §. vi. 8, 38).—Prusias, the servile 

King of Bithyoia, was an eminent contrast to 

Livy, in the last chapter of his history, so 

far as we have it, sums up the character of Prusias 
by a translation from Polybius :— 

“ Polybius, eum regem indignum magistate nominis 
tanti, tradit; pileatum, capite raso, obviam vie | 
solitum, libertumque se populi Romani ferre ; et ideo in- 
signia ordinis ejus gerere. Roma quoque, quum veniret 
in curiam, submississe se, et osculo limen curiae conti- 
gisse: et ‘Deos servatores suos’ senatum appellasse, 
aliamque orationem, non tam honorificam audientibus, 
quam sibi deformem babuisse. Moratus circa urbem 
triginta baud amplius dies in regnum est profectus.” 

Prusias was put to death by his son Nicomedes, 
who had come with him to Rome, having been 
first brought to a state of ignominy :— 

“ Prusias regno spoliatus a filio, privatueque redditus, 
etiam a servis deseritur. Cum in latebris ageret, non 
minori scelere, quam filium occidi jusserat interficitur.” 
— Justin.’ |. xxxiv. c, 4. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Gatvani (8 8S. v. 148, 238, 469).—Having 
read Signor Betiezza’s interesting note, I ven- 
ture to remind him that the prosperity of a new 
fact, like that of a rare seed, depends upon the 
kind of soil that receives it. When Sulzer placed 
his tongue between two dissimilar metals 


and 
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brought them into contact, he enced a 
remarkable taste in the mouth, which he —— 
to be due to “‘a vibratory motion excited by the 
contact of the metals, and communicated to the 
nerves of the tongue.” When this experiment 
was repeated by a man of genius, the seed fell upon 
good ground, and brought forth fruit in the shape 
of the voltaic pile, that wonderful source of heat, 
light, and chemical action. Volta described the 
pile in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1800, and it is no exaggeration to say that this in- 
strument has assisted the rapid development of 
scientific discovery more than any other invention 
of the century. Indeed, Arago refers to it as 
“the most wonderful instrument that human intelligence 
has ever invented ; for to it we owe some of the finest 
in chemical science; and with it must the 
— Volta be handed down to succeeding genera- 


So also Galvani mistook the convulsions of the 
frog’s legs when the nerve was touched by two 
metals. He su that the muscle gave off 
one kind of electricity and the nerve another, 
whereas Volta saw that the exciting cause of the 
motion was the contact of the two metals, and 
that the nerve and muscle of the frog acted only 
as a delicate el 

Volta’s genius was accompanied by so many 
amiable qualities that his countrymen always 
referred to him as “ Our Volta.” Hence I venture 
to ask whether it is quite patriotic on the part of 
an Italian to disturb the Abbé Haiiy in his grave, 
so as to make him reproduce that foolish statement 
formulated in 1787, to the effect that Volta was not 
the inventor of those excellent instruments the con- 
denser and the electrophorus, the last-named being 
the parent of the modern electrical machine. The 
Abbé assigns the merit of these inventions to Epinus ; 
but Biot, a much greater man than Haiiy, in his 
* Traité de Physique,’ 1810 (ii. 372), says: “ Quoi- 

ue Epinus eut découvert le condensateur...... on 

oit & Volta d’en avoir pour ainsi dire créé l’utilité.” 
See also Becquerel, Traits de PElectricité,’ 1834, 
ii, 220. The most satisfactory explanation, how- 
ever, is due to A in his biographical account 
of Volta, ‘ Ann. de Chimie,’ liv:— 

“The missionaries of Pekin, in the year 1775, com- 
municated to the philosophers of Europe the important 
fact, which they had accidentally observed, that electri- 
city shows itself or disappears in certain bodies, when 
they are separated, or in immediate contact. This fact 
originated the interesting researches of Epinus, Wilcke, 
Cigna, and Beccaria. olta aleo made it his particular 
study, and drew from it his idea of the perpetual electro- 
phorus, an admirable instrument which, in the 
size, forms a eource of the electric fluid.” 


I leave the vindication of Dr. Jenner's fame 
to the medical contributors of ‘N. & Q.’ My 
late colleague Prof. Gay, F.R.S., would have 

much to say on the subject. I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude without referring to the statement 


of your correspondent, that a wounded mouse whose 
nerve was touched with a scalpel ‘‘ produced elec- 
tricity sufficient to give a to his [the bolder’s] 
hand, which benumbed him.” That statement is, 
I see, very properly referred to the occult sciences. 
OC. Tomutnson, F.R.S. 
Highgate. 


“ Krenper” (8 §. v. 469).—This word is 
common to several of our local dialects, and in New 
England. Lowell glosses it “kind of,” and some- 
times spells it so, as in ‘What Mr. Robinson 
thinks’ (‘ Biglow Papers’) :— : 

We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pillage, 
It is usually spelt kinder. Cc. C. B. 


Kind o’ or kinder is of universal use in East 
Anglia, and often means rather; but it is by no 
means restricted to the East of England. In com- 
bination as sorter-kinder it is of daily help to per- 
sons with limited vocabularies; «. g., “ He’s sorter- 
kinder fulish like.” When shall we have a complete 
dictionary of dialect-English ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


As a Norfolk man, the expression referred to by 
Mr. Watrorp as used by Dickens’s Mr. Peg- 
gotty is as familiar to me as household words, [ 
always supposed it be a corruption of ‘‘ kind of,” 
but it is much wider in its application, and I sus- 
pect it has its origin in some Anglian or Scan- 
dinavian adjective which has survived in the 
Norfolk dialect. It has been adopted in America, 
and is often used by Bret Harte. The double 
vowel is probably given by Dickens to indicate the 
length of the first syllable, which in Norfolk is 
considerable. F, Pacmer. 


Deopanp (8 §. v. 509).—By this was meant 
the forfeiture to the king, for alms, of any personal 
chattel which had caused the death of any reason- 
able creature. It was originally designed as an 
expiation for the souls of such as were snatched 
away by sudden death, and was supposed to be 
applied to purchase masses. This accounts for the 
rule that formerly no deodand was due where an 
infant under the age of discretion was killed, such 
an infant being presumed incapable of actual sin, 
and therefore not needing a deodand to purchase 
propitiatory masses, This law has been said to be 
an imitation of that in Exodus xxi., “If an ox 

ore a man or a woman with his horns, so as the 
ie, the ox shall be stoned to death, and his fl 


smallest | n0t be eaten, so shall his owner be innocent.” 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


The law and the learning about deodands may 
be seen in Stephen’s ‘Commentaries,’ ii, 553. 
Whatever personal chattel caused the death of a 
reasonable creature was forfeit to the Crown. The 
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custom seems to have been originally religious, and 


the forfeiture to have been to the Church, for the | applicable. 


good of the soul of the deceased. There were dis- 
tinctions. Ifa thing was not in motion, that part 
only which killed was forfeited ; if a thing was 
moving, the whole was a deodand. This became 
awkward when railways were invented, as the owner’s 
liability was unlimited, and it mattered not whether 
he was or was not concerned in the killing. That 
was why the value of the lethal instrament was ex- 

ed in indictments for homicide, to allow the 
jury to estimate the fine for the deodand. Juries 
got into the babit of putting the amount as low as 
possible, and (with a tender regard to their con- 
sciences) deodands were abolished by the Act 9 & 
10 Vict., c. 62. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


The information your ent requires 
will be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" S. iv. 484; 3° S. 
ii, 275. A copy of an entry in the parish register 
of St. Mary’s, Reading, in the year 1602, is given 
in 7” S. x. 446. Everarp Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


(Farther replies have been received. | 


Bacon (8 vi. 47).—Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. have published a biography of 
Delia Bacon. This was reviewed in the Atheneum 
of Aug. 17, 1889. . F, 


Phrases used in S.-E. W. 
at p. 67, that :— 

“The Curfew Bell is rung at Pershore at eight o'clock 
in the evening from November 5 until Candlemas Day. 
It was formerly rung also at five o'clock in the morning, 
but owing to the old sexton (named Blake), who for 
many years performed the duty of ringing the curfew 
bell, making a mistake as to the time on one occasion, 
and ringing it five hours too early, the practice was dis- 
contin 


” 1893, states 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Hussars anp S. v. 328, 
413, 478; vi. 18).—The cavalry regiment known 
as ‘‘ Regiment de Turpin” must have been that 
commanded by Lancelot, Comte Turpin de Crissé, 
at the battles of Lawfeld and Maéstricht (1747-8). 
He bad greatly distinguished himself previously at 
Ettlingen, Phillipsbourg, and Raucour. In 1759 
he was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry and 
Dragoons, and became Field-Marshal in 1761. 
I hope the above information will enable Mr. 


Froyrp to identify the regiment. E. 8. H. 
Castle Semple. 


Tae Errmovocy or “ Jinco” (5" 58. x. 7, 96, 
456; S. vi. 51) —I have always heard that 
Jingo was a Basque word for God, and, of course, 
the phrase comes from the oath “ By Jingo,” to 


which M. Deloncle’s explanation is 


. 


Fatuers or tHe Hovse or Commons (8 
ii. 327; iii, 34; iv. 249, 418).—The following 
extract from the London letter of the Birmingham 
Post for June 4 brings this matter up to date :— 


“The impending retirement of Mr. Whitbread has 
more than usual interest for Parliamentarians apart 
from partisanship, because, having sat for the same con 
stituency for an unbroken period of forty-two he 
stands next in succession to Mr. Villiers as ‘ Father of 
the House of Commons,’ Not three years ago he was 
one of four who could claim that position; but Sir 
Charles Forster—who entered Parliament for Walsall at 
the same general election of 1852, and who represented 
that h until his death in a 1891—has 
away, and Sir Reinald Knightley Sir Hussey Vivian 
have been created peers. It will be an inte 
question as to the member who, when Mr. Whitb 
leaves the Parliamentary scene, can claim the reversion 
to the honorary and honourable position of Mr. Villiers. 
Sir John Mowbray is the one of longest and most con- 
tinuous service, having been returned at a by-election 
for Durham in June, 1853, and having only left that 
in December, 1868, to sit for the 

xford, which he still represents; while Sir James Fer- 

n and Mr. Abel Smith came in at other by-elections 
uring the same Parliament. If the test is continuous 
service, Sir Jobn Mowbray, therefore, will be ‘the 
Father’; but if the position (as some think) falls to the 
member who has sat longest for a single constituency 
it will go to Mr, Bramston Beach, who was first returned 
for Hampshire at the general election of April, 1857, 
and bas remained a representative of a division of that 
county ever since. Any breach of continuity, of course, 
is fatal to the succession ; and that is why Mr. G 
though he entered Parliament two years before Mr, 
Villiers, but was out for eighteen months in 1846-47, 
because of his supporting the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
is not now ‘ the of the House.’” 
Po.irictaN. 


‘Tae History or tae Porzs, &c.,’ 8. v. 
427).—Once more I must call attention to the 
laborious but slighted Chalmers, who in his 
‘Dictionary’ has really quite a long account of 
Bower, and anticipates the doubts which the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ throws upon his veracity. If he is 
untruthful, he is not the last of such religious 
romancers, as a late case in Scotland testifies. B. 
the way, asa question, In what year d 
Dr. Achilli die ? 

H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Hiestanp Licut Israntry Reorment (8* §. 
iii, 367, 498).—Will F. C. K. allow me, in all 
courtesy, to correct him? The 60th Rifles, or the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, as the regiment is now 
called, has a record of thirty-one battles, the names 
of which are on the silver Maltese cross attached 
to the pouch-belt which is worn by the officers. 

CeLer er Aupax. 


Caxe-preap (8" §. v. 128, 212, 515).—I can 
nearly corroborate what St. SwirHin says at this 
last reference, but not quite. I have no knowledge 
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of the fine distinctions mentioned ; we simply call 
soft or “‘ half-rocked ” people ‘‘ cakes,” not sluggish 
people, unless they are silly also, which is not 
always the case. 

I have a vivid recollection of ‘‘ cake-bread.” It 
was made of fine flour, with milk, and a little 
sweetening and “shortening,” nothing more. If 
seeds were added, it then e * seed-cake ”; 
plums and spice, candied lemon peel, &c., made it 
plum-cake. I never heard ‘‘ sweet-cake” or 
“little tarts” used as terms of endearment to 
children ; but ‘‘ sweet little pippins” I have; also 
“*T love you like pie.” 

As “tarts” and “ pie” have been mentioned, it 
may be as well to define them, as they are often 
confused. A ‘‘ pie” is baked in a dish, with a 
crust over it, “tart” is jam or fruit with a 
crust at bottom, and not at top. A “‘ turnover” 
is jam or fruit laid on crust, which is then ‘‘ turned 
over” it, so that it is enveloped in ~~ Those 
superior people who think it genteel to call pies 
** tarts” are wrong. 

“Fine” flour fs simply ordinary bread flour. 
When I was a boy a farmer used to send a sack 
of wheat to the mill to be ground with instructions, 
which generally were, to make it into “ fine flour, 
seconds, sharps, chisels, and bran.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

In the Eastern Counties, according to Forby, a 
cake was always prepared for lying-in occasions, 
called a ing-cake, with which about as many 
superstitious tricks are played as with bride-cake. 
Kichel cakes, given to god-children, have been 
referred to in 8" §. iv. 433, &c., but without much 
elucidation. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


1n Jonnson’s Time (8 
447).—There were plenty of scholarships at Oxford 
in Dr. Johnson’s time ; but they were, unfortunately, 
not open to competition. In many colleges they 
were given away by the heads and fellows to their 
friends or sons of friends, even down to my time. 
I believe that Balliol College, under Dr. Parsons 
and his successor, Dr. Jenkyns, was the first college 
to throw its scholarships opeo. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 

There were scholarships in plenty, but they were 
not open—that is, they were restricted to certain 
schools or to certain counties for the most part ; 
hence the difficulty for an uninfluential outsider 


to get hold of one. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
There were the Craven Scholarships, founded for 


**the maintenance of four poor scholars,” two at 
Oxford and two at Cambridge, in 1647. Craven 
died a few months later, and, the executor having 
refused to act, his brother William “ drew up cer- 
tain regulations for the election of the scholars, 


which were approved by Convocation in October, 
1649,” The register is defective before the year 
1776. In 1726 Edward Bentham, afterwards 
Regius Professor of Divinity, obtained one of the 
scholarships. See ‘ Historical Register of the 
University of Oxford,’ p. 109. 

Brercey. 


(8 iv. 386, 516; v. 137).—The 
derivation of this word quoted from ‘ The Drapers’ 
Dictionary’ at the second reference seems to me to 
be correct. There is still an indigenous stuff called 
in Gujarati gigham, manufactured at Surat. It was 
highly prized a generation ago, no gift of clothes 
from the bridegroom to the bride being held to be 
complete unless it contained a piece of the stuff long 
enough to make even one bodice. It has now been 
mented by the gaudy French and Japanese silks, 
though the Borahs, a sect of the Mohammedans, are 
still very fond of it. D. D. Giiper. 

Fort, Bombay. 


Oxrorp M.P.s (8" S. v. 448).—Edward Rey- 
nolds, Bishop of Norwich, presented the MS. of 
his ‘Meditations on the Fall and Rising of St. 
Peter’ to Mrs. Joanna Nixon, of Oxon, “ a pious 
and charitable gentlewoman, who...... did minister 
unto Christ of her substance, y liberal gifts to his 
preachers and poor.” See the preface to the 
printed copy, 1677. The bishop died in 1676, and 
this was one of his earliest re 


WEtts on Dew (8 S. v. 398, 464, 519).—In 
the course of my scientific career I have had so 
much to do with Dr. Wells and his theory, and its 
application to the movements of camphor vapour 
and other vapours, that I am grateful for an 
correct information concerning that distinguishe 
physicist. Therefore I thank Mr. Drxon for his 
correction. His ha; reference to the ‘Court 
Guide’ for 1811 will be an answer to Mr. Warp’s 
question as to whether Wells lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lincola’s Inn Fields. 

C. Tomurxson. 


Vittace Sorerstitions, &c. (8 8. v. 484).— 
The feeling against burial on the north side of the 
churchyard exists in many of the parishes of Lind- 
sey. I cannot but think it has me stronger 
of late years. Somewhere about forty years ago 
first grave, so far as any one knew, was made on 
north side of Bottesford Churchyard. Now there 
have been many interments there. On inquiry of 
the sextons I Soa ascertained that when a new 
grave is dug there, traces of previous burials are 
almost always come upon. I have heard that the 
same thing has been observed in several other 
churcbyards in this neighbourhood, but have re- 
ceived no direct testimony on the matter. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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“ v. 87, 171, 411).—Mr. 
F. Apams has short work of Mr. Pav. 
Brertey’s guess. It is curious to observe how 
many educated persons there are who delight in 
inventing pretty ‘‘ conceits” to explain words of 
which the origin is obvious enough to any one who 
will take the least trouble to arrive at the trath. 
Rotten Row from “ Route du roi,” goloshes from 
Goliath’s shoes, and Birdcage Walk from the 
French bocage, are instances of these amusing 
sound,” is a well- 
wn name for a species of coarse lining origin- 
ally made at Osnaburg, whence it was imported 
into England. Cnas, Jas. Fire. 


Gortp or tas Companions or THE Arx (8 
vy. 509).—I am, perbaps, better able to answer this 
query than any other contributor to ‘N. & Q..,’ 
baving been one of its founders. Its constitution 
is very simple, it having been instituted for philan- 
thropic purposes w what may be AN 
“masonic” basis, as three out of five founders were 
Freemasonry ; those who assisted me 


the matter being companions E. Mitchel-Ban- | d 


nister, Rushton, Byrnes, and Bullock. It is purely 
a “ philanthropic” society, in contradistinction to 
those known as “‘ benefit” societies, and was 
formed as a higher degree (although really a 
distinct organization) for those upon whom the 
second degree in the “R.A.O.B.” had been con- 
ferred. Its first meeting was held on Wednesday, 
October 8, 1873, although the preparatory work 
had taken the best part of two years previously. 
Its first meeting-place was at the “ and 
Horses,” opposite Somerset House, in the Strand, 
where it met for some years, Circumstances com- 
ing, at last, a removal, it met at the “ Peacock,” 
iden Lane, Covent Garden ; then at “ Ye Savoy 
Palace,” Savoy Street, Strand ; and subsequently 
at the “‘ Portugal Hotel,” Fleet Street, which for 
many years has been its home. There is only one 
lodge of this guild, “The Armenia,” it having been 
deemed desirable to limit its area. Its very beauti- 
ful initiatory exordium was the work of companion 
Byrnes, the other founders having an equal shape 
in all other matters. A large number of members 
have, during the twenty-one years of its 
existence, joined its ranks; but just at the present 
moment it is in anything but a flourishing con- 
dition. The entrance fee is one guinea, ead the 
yearly subscription half that sum. the funds 
thus accumulated relief is given to those members 
whose way in life may be among its thorny paths. 
I hope that the information here given may be of 
use to the querist, and if anything further is 
wanted I be glad to be of use, if it is possible 
for me to be so. W. E. Hantawp-Oxtey, 
20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


“Wuurs” m tHe House or Commons 8. 
iv. 149, 190, 237, 274, 449; v, 39, 253).—In Sir 


George Trevelyan’s ‘Early History of Charles James 
Fox’ there is a description of one of the famous 
debates in connexion with the election of Wilkes. 
The Ministers had been careful to bring back from 
Paris those of their men who had anticipated the 
recess, and to summon others from the north who 
hitherto had not th t it worth while to leave 
their country houses; and it was an 

which Burke made in the course of the evening to 
the industry of the that 
rendered the term “whipping in” i 

1768-9). Taos. Wuirs. 

Liverpool. 


“Oryine Dows THE crEDiT ” §, 506).— 
This “time-honoured custom” is in 
with ‘The Queen’s Regulations for the Army.’ 
Ceter et Avpax, 
This ceremony took place the other day in Edin- 
burgh, when the Black Watch arrived to garrison 
the castle. W. E. Witson, 


Pix (8 §. vi. 7).—Is not the term used in a 
iminutive sense? Mayhew, in his ‘London 
Labour,’ 1851, ii. 108, has, “ He two pins, or 
small casks of beer, containing eighteen pots.” 

OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


The word is in ‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 
I need not say it is not —peg, each person’s share 
in a toping-match ; but rather, according to an 
extract Mayhew, it means a “small cask of 


beer, containing eighteen ” But why “ pip,” 
is not stated. Epwarp 


“ Perriroceine soxicitors” S. v, 445).— 
This epithet is similarly applied in the following 
passage from ‘ Ram- ; or, Merrie Trickes 
1611 


ificantur viros 


a ence, you base knave | you pettifogging 
groom 

Clad in old ends, and piec’d with brokery : 

You wed my daughter Act IV. sc. i. 


F. Birxsece Terry. 


The word pettifogger was used by Nash in 
‘Pierce Penniless,’ 1592 (Shakspere 
edition, p. 10). It also occurs in ‘The Anatom 
of Belial,’ 1602, by William Burton. Probably 
earlier examples will turn up before the great 
E. D.’ reaches P. James Hooper, 


Beatine a Doc To a Lion §, 
vy. 407, 457).—The proverb lacking to Pror. Sxzar 
was stored for him by Le Roux de Lincy, from a 
MS. of the thirteenth century: “ Pour douter 
(par crainte) bat-on le chien devant le lyon.” It 
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is droll to find that the king of quadrupeds had 
his -boy.” The gloss “par crainte” 
suggests that the custom was a form of “kicking 
the corporal.” Sr. Swirain. 
: Botrpes (8" ii, 321, 438, 512; 
subject ymons’s Meteorological Magazine 
February, March, and June (vol. xxix. pp. 8, 18, 
20, 72, 74). ET Aupax. 


Tratian 8. v. 387 ; vi. 16).— 
My attention having been called to a kindly allu- 
sion to my ‘Italian Lyrists of To-day’ in your 
number for July 7, I beg to add the following 
anthologies to those already mentioned :— 

Raffaello Barbiera. Almanacco delle Muse: Poesie 
1815-1887, Treves, Milan, 1888. Price about 


Severino Ferrari. Antologia della 
italiana. Zanichelli, Bologna, 1891, 
annotated for the use of schools.) 

Bugenia Levi. Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi. Loescher, 
Florence, 1891, An admirable and delightful work, but 
includes living authors only. 4 lire. 

The following I have not seen :— 

Giuseppe Rigutini. Crestomazia italiana della poesia 
moderna. Paggi 


1 
Raffaello Fornaciari, Poesia italiana del secolo XIX. 
Paggi, Florence, 1888. 


I am afraid nothing exactly ee to the 


lirica moderna 
2 lire, (Fully 


‘Golden Treasury’ is to be Signorina 
Levi's anthology is indispensable. 
G. A. Greens, 
21, Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


I have another Italian an not mentioned 
in Mr. H. Kress’s note (8" 8. vi. 16): ‘ Fiore 
di Classiche Poesie Italiane ad uso della gioventi.’ 

+414 pi 2 lire 40, face sign 

Ferdinando Bosio. T. Witsow. 
A very nice selection, and very well annotated 
Miss Louisa A Merivale, ought not to be 
omitted from the list : “ I Poeti Italiani Moderni. 
A Selection of Extracts from our Modern Italian 
Poets, with English notes and biographical notices 
Wy Louisa A. Merivale. Williams & Norgate, 14, 

enrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20, 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 1865. Small 
8vo. pp. 462.” Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


To the list given by Mn. Kress may be added 
*I Poeti Italiani erni,’ with notes, &c., edited 


by Miss Louisa A. Merivale, sister of the late | 
Dean of Ely. Both this and Biaggi’s ‘ Prosatori’ 


are published in London, at 44, Shaftesbury 
Avenue. F.N. 
MUTA 


v. 74, 192, 373, 452).—As Mr. Henny H. Ginps 
seems to object to the lengthening of the syllable 


yTor,” &. (8 S. iv. 


“tur” in the hexameter line beginning “Omnia 
mutantur et,” where “ tur” is preceded by the long 
syllable ‘‘ tap,” may I be permitted to direct his 
attention to the following lines from Virgil, in 
ictus ?— 
Non te nullius exercent numinis irae. 
* Georg.,’ iv. 453. 
Litora iacte(ur odiis Iunonis acerbae. 
* Rneid,’ i. 668. 


Nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra tenebat. 

For other cases, where a short syllable following 
a penultimate long syllable is lengthened, cf. 
Aeneid,” i, 478, xi. 69, 111. 

F. Brexseck Terry, 

I cited ‘ Georgics,’ iii. 76 because of the literal 
identity, but Mr. Gisss’s note reminds me that I 
did not do enough. As he asks for examples of 
the lengthening after a spondee in the second foot, 
I give him four from Virgil—“ Non te nullius 
exercent” (‘Georg.’ iv. 453), “Litora jectetar 
odiis” (‘Zn.’ i. 668), “ Nusquam amittebat ocu- 
losque” 853), ‘‘Terga fatigamus hasta” (ix. 
610)—an another from Horace, “ Qui non defendit 
alio” (‘Sat.’ I. iv. 82). These perhaps will 
suffice to prove that if the oldest writing of the 
proverbial phrase is “Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis,” it is needless to interfere with it, 


F. Apams. 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton. 


“A MUTUAL FrignD” (8S. v. 326, 450, 492).— 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ common 
friend ” is correct, and “ mutual friend ”’ logically 
indefensible. But “ mutual friend” is used by 
such usually careful writers as Sir Walter Scott and 
Jane Austen; by the former in ‘ Waverley,’ by the 
latter in her masterpiece ‘Persuasion.’ Not long 
since I observed and noted the ; but Iam 
away from my books, and cannot give the refer- 


ences, Was Dickens quite inexcusable in follow- 
ing such ? EpmunpD VENABLEs. 


Hoty Mr. Girrorp (8" 8. v. 148, 218).—The 
Rev. John Gifford, “ once a loose young officer in 
the royal army,” was presented by the Corporation 
to the rectory of St. John, Bedford, in 1653, on 
the sequestration of Theodore Crowley. In 1655 
he was ejected and Crowley reinstated. Of his 
family we have these particulars. His son John 
was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Bedford, 
June 30, 1651; Mary, his eldest daughter, baptized 
in the church of St. Peter Martin, Bedford, 
| Aug. 23, 1649, was married to » Mr. Negus; 
Elizabeth, another daughter, was buried Sept. 4, 
1665, in St. Paul’s Churchyard aforesaid ; and 
Martha, born shortly after her father’s death, was 
married in 1675 to William Hawkes. By will 
_ dated Aug. 2, 1655, Gifford constituted Margaret, 
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his wife, sole executrix. He died in the early part 
of the succeeding month ne 1655), and 
was baried in St. John’s Churchyard. A few frag- 
mentary notes on Bunyan’s pastor and friend, the 
* holy Mr. Gifford,” find a » Pp. 91 95, in the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown’s ‘John Bunyan, his Life, 
Times, and Work,’ 8vo., Lond., 1887. 
Daviet Hirwett. 


Lemon Sore S. v. 509).—I have only been 
able to consult two works bearing upon this sub- 
ject, viz, Frank Buckland’s ‘ Natural History of 
British Fishes,’ 1880, and the Rev. J. G. Wood's 
* Nataral we **Reptiles, Fishes, Molluscs, 
&c.,” and from the former it would appear that, as 
it is frequently caught ‘‘in the direction of the 
French coast, the fishermen sometimes call it the 
French sole ; others call it the lemon sole, in refer- 
ence to its yellow colour.” The latter work is 
even more exact, as the author says that “ the 
lemon sole, or French sole, derives the former of 
these titles from the lemon yellow colour of its 

surface, and the latter from the localities in 
which it is most commonly found.” 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxcer. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Is not “lemon” in this connexion a corruption 
of the French limande, a dab, or flat-fish? If s0, 
the farther derivation would, according to Brachet, 
be from Lat. lima, a file. W. F. Ross. 

Worle Vicarage. 


Aw Aprie-riz Bep S. v. 347, 497).—I 
have jast read the following article in the Scottish 
Antiquary for July :— 

“Sheets in Scotland...... The custom of sleeping in 
one large sheet, doubled at the foot, seems to have been 
peculiar to Scotland, and to have made special impression 
on more than one English traveller. Fynes Moryson, 
writing in 1598, says ‘they used but one sheet, open at 
the sides and but close at the feet and so doubled’ ; 
and John Ray, the naturalist, who visited Scotland about 
1662, remarks that ‘ it is the manner in some places there 
to lay on but one sheet as large as two, turned up from 
the feet upwards.’ The tice, I imagine, was con- 
tinued till quite recent times, and I have when a boy 
slept in a sheet of the kind. Such pieces of linen were 
termed ‘ ” par excellence, the single coverings 
which are now used being called ‘half sheets,’ Is the 
large size still in use anywhere! If s0, it would be well 
to make a note of it.—J. B, P.” 


Can the origin of the apple-pie bed be traced to 


Scotland ? Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Maxsiox Hovss, Lowpon S. v. 487 ; 
vi. 38).—I cannot see why Dance should be said 
to disfigure this building by the two“ bumps.” As 
a camel’s bumps look somewhat like small animals 
en a large one, these, being not towers, but two 
complete houses i 


the “ ian Hall,” because an intended repro- 
duction of the kind of hall Vitruvius describes in 
Roman villas, that was called Eayptian. At pre- 
sent, robbed of its clearstory, it makes by daylight 
a gloomy and wretched room. The two upper 
erections seem to have been externally exactly 
alike ; and if the northern contained only rooms, 
it was well termed the ‘‘ Mayor's nest.” A P 
of three domed cupolas, or a single ogi, | 

higher, in the place of either or both of these 
«bampe,” would have answered well, and grace- 
fully finished the building. E. L. G. 


Son or tur Doxe or York (8" §, vi. 27).— 
It is asked where the old saying about the royal 
baby and the Eve of St. John comes from. I got 
it from an old number of the Curates’ Budget, 
where it ocoursin atale, The date of this is 1869. 
The tale is called *‘ Under the Stars.’ I believe 
the publication no longer exists; but the editor 
used to be the Rev. William Mitchell, incumbent 
of Chantry, Somerset, and the printer was John 
Hodges, Church Street, Frome. 

Rorat Navy. 


Bourcaigr v. 184, 318).— 
Although the entry which Mr. Hirwett cites 
from the London Evening Post does not relate to 
the father of Bourchier Cleeve, it is on that account 
none the less welcome. There were at least eight 
Alexander Cleeves, and the African Company’s 
agent was first cousin to Bourchier’s father. Per- 
haps it may be as well to place on record here 
some particulars of one member of this Alex- 
andrine octave. 

Alexander, son of John Cleeve, of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, gent., was born in that parish 1747, 
and on March 22, 1766, matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Transferring himself to Cam- 
bridge, he entered Corpus Christi as a sizar July 5, 
1767, graduating B.A. 1771. About this date 
he was ordained, and officiated as chaplain to the 
Cambridge County Gaol until his institution to the 
vicarage of Stockton-on-Tees, May 8, 1773. In 
this benefice he continued nearly seven years, and 
was, Jan. 31, 1780, instituted to the vi of 
Wooler, in Northumberland. It seems improbable 
that Cleeve spent much of his time in the north, for 
at this period he held a lectureship at Knightsbridge 
Chapel, and, besides being chaplain to the third 
Duke of Portland, was looked upon as a popular 

er in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
tween 1773 and 1780 Cleeve was author or 
adapter of four devotional works, whose titles may 
be seen in the British Museum Catalogue. He died 
at Knightsbridge, Sept. 13, 1805, and a small mural 
tablet has been recently erected to his memory in 


the north of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


A volame of sermons by Rev. Alexander Cleeve 
was published in 1806. This was dedicated 
pennies to Queen Charlotte, and the 


] 

suggested a similar name. But the southern one 
was the necessary clearstory to what he termed | 
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of its sale were to be for his widow and daughters, 
who would seem to have been poorly provided for. 
Can any one tell me the names of these ladies, 
and what became of them; also whether their 
father was identical with the Rev. Mr. Cleeve, 
sometime tutor to the author of ‘ Waverley '? 

For Mr. Sreacino’s note about John Bourchier 
Iam much obliged ; the latter certainly owned land 
at Vaux, in Otten Belchamp, but I was unaware 
of his connexion with Great Maplestead and 
Ipswich. He had issue—besides his son, who died 
v.p., and Mrs, Cleeve—daughters named Philippa 
and Jane ; the former married a Mr. Walton and was 
connected with Streatham. Any further informa- 
tion that Mr. Srer.ine is disposed to communicate, 
either through your colomns or direct, I shall much 
value. E. 

Eden Bridge 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wanrep v. 
129).— 

Vivit post funera virtue. 

“On a tomb, in Westminster A , of Linacre, 
founder of the College of Physicians, and honorary pbysi- 
cian to four severeigns, is a phoenix, with the motto, 
* Vivit post funera virtus’” (‘ Historic Devices, Badges, 
and War-cries,’ by Mrs. Bury Palliser, London, 1870). 

The whole epitaph is given by De Chaufpié in his 
* Nouveau Dictionnnaire Historique,’ &c., 1750-6, under 
“Linacer ou Linacre.” He speaks of it (note H) as 
“V'epitaphe dont son ami Caius a honoré sa memoire.” 
The epitaph ends :— 

Vivit post funera virtus. 
Thome Lynacro clarissimo medico, 
Joannes Caius posuit, anno 1557. 
Caius was Dr, John Kaye, by whose means Gonville 
Hall became Gonville and Caius College. Of him De 
Chaufpié says: “ Il visita un grand nombre de Biblio- 
thaéques, et y déterra les ouvrages de divers auteurs, qui 
étoient preque perdus, et les publia.” 

“ Vivit,” &c,, is given as the motto of Boyle, Earl of 
Shannon, in the illustrations of Archdali’s edition of 
ye * Peerage of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1789, vol, ii. No. 
27, though on p. 367 of the letterpress the motto given 
is “‘Spectemur Agendo.” It is given in vol. i, as the 
motto of Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 

The motto of the Irish Earl of Shannon. 

F. Brooxspanx GARNETT. 


Miscellaneous, 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The ag Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by the 

Rev. Walter W. 8 LL.D. Vol. IL. (Oxford, 
Clarendon 

THE successive volumes of Prof. Skeat’s authoritative 

edition of Ohaucer —_ with commendable regularity. 

e most interesting, in some respects 

at least, that has yet appeared, contains ‘ The House of 

Fame,’ ‘ The Legend of Good Women,’ and the ‘ Treatise 

on the Astrolabe,’ all with introductions, various read- 

ings, and notes, and an account of the sources of ‘ The 


robably took, like other stories, from a French fabli 

ing it, as usual, ina fashion to make it whole 
own. The idea, even, of the ‘Decameron’ ha 

sted the framework is not entertained. Prof 

See 4 s idea, which connects the prologue with that of 
* William's Vision Piers the Plowman,’ is 
favoured, and the grouping of the tales accepted is that 
of Dr. Furnivall. Concerning ‘The Plowman’s Tale,’ 
which is admittedly spurious, and is included in none of 
the MSS., Prof. Skeat holds that it never was intended 
as an imitation of Ch . Whether it was inserted by 
inadvertence or otherwise in the edition of 1542, he is at 
Jeast thankful for its preservation, since no manuscript 
of it exists, and it would probably not have been 
served, It is, necessarily, lapentble to convey an idea 
of the mass of erudition Prof. Skeat supplies in each 
succeeding volume. The of eulogy, meanwhile. 
which is that we are compelled to use, becomes mono- 
tonous when too often repeated. We can only say, indeed 
that the work bas already taken rank with the best 
editions of English classics, and that English scholarsh 
awaits with anxious expectation the accomplishment o 
the professor's task. 


Dated Book-Plates (Ex-Libris). By W: 

Part I. (Black. ) 
Mr. Water HAMILTON, whose name is well known to 
our readers, is one of the most erudite and zealous of 
book-plate collectors, chairman of the Ex-Libris Socie 
a vice-president of the kindred society in Paris, and the 
author of a work on French book-plates, in praise of 
which we have ken. In a shape uniform with the 
Journal of the Ex-Libris Society he has now issued the 
first of three parte of a full account of ‘ Dated Book- 
Plates,’ The present instalment deals with book-plates 
dated previously to 1700, twenty-four illustrations of 
which it supplies. It bas, in addition, an interesting 
and instructive treatise on the origin and development 
of book-plates, with important hints as to identification 
and some specially useful e ggestions as to the best mode 
of preservation and arrangement. Part ii, which will 
ehortly appear, will deal with book-plates of the eigh- 
teenth century, and part iii. with those of the nine- 
teenth. A special feature in this first part consists in a 
few notes on armorial bearings and tinctures in heraldry. 
Armorial book-plates are those in which collectors 
cially delight, and are, of course, the most valuable for 
historical and genealogical purposes. Unfortunately, the 
heraldry in book-plates is not always trustworthy. "The 
reepects in which it is apt to become faulty are pointed 
out at some length by Mr, Hamilton, who shows, for 
example, that widows will sometimes preserve the book- 
plates of their deceased lords, substituting their own 
names for those of their husbands, and retaining helmet, 
crest, wreath, and motto, none of which should be borne 
by & woman. Mr. Rylands’s arrangement of shields, first 
exhibited in his work on book-plates, is accepted by 
Mr. Hamilton, and is, by permission, reproduced, Mr. 
Rylands’s book having been long out of print. The 
illustrations are excellently executed, and the letterpress 
is of abundant interest. ¢ appearance of the follow- 
will be eagerly Among otber 
subjects Mr. Hamilton recurs to the reported, but as yet 
untraced, book-plate of Rabelais, concerning which men- 
tion in this country was first made in our columns. 


West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, Collected 
Translated by William Larminie, (Stock.) - 
THE people who read books on folk-lore may be divided 
into classes—those who are bent on am themselves 
and those who make of it a serious study, th sections 


will be pleased by Mr. Larminie’s book; but ould 
Chaucer | especially recommend it to the students, The collector 
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source of ‘ The Shipman’s Tale,’ and holding that 
seems never to have read that book, The story 
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shows, by his carefully considered introduction, that he 
is acquainted with the folk-lore of many lands and is in 
a tion to supply instruction, not to give mere guesses. 
As in all new sciences, guessing has, till lately, been the 
order of the day; now we have bad enough of it, and it 
is quite time that serious induction should take the 
place of fancy. 

There have been, till are still—two 
schools disputing as to the origin of our folk-tales. 
When a tale that is aye | identical is found in widely 
distant parts of the world, one sect says that every 
variant must have come from a common centre. No 
say the other party; they are very much alike, we 
admit; but they have sprung up among the people where 
we now find them without foreign influence. Mr. 
Larminie is, we are glad to find, a strong advocate of the 
theory that folk-tales have come from common centres, 
being, of course, modified, expanded, and contracted in 
their journey through space and time. He states his 
cave so well that, though our extract is rather long, we 
have no hesitation in giving it: “ Perhaps this is the 
best place to note that the theory of independent origin 
is contrary to one of the closest analogies to be observed 
in nature, When animals and plants of the same species 
are found in widely distant regions, no naturalist assumes 
for a moment that they originated separately. However 
puzzling the problem may be, the student of nature seeks 
to solve it by explanations of a very different kind ; and 
already many of the most difficult cases have yielded 
their secret to patient investigation. It will assuredly turn 
out to be the same with folk-tales. As regards Ireland 
we see that there is a presumption, which will scarcely 
be contested, in favour of the view that certain entire 
tales were dispersed from a common centre, thus show- 
ing, on a small scale, the working of the whole process,” 
Mr. Larminie has not only collected and translated these 
tales, but has conferred a further boon which Celtic 
scholars will highly appreciate. He has given three of 
them in the dialect in which he heard them. The 

lling is phonetic. Had that of what is known as the 
literary Irish been employed, his texts, as he carefully 
explains, would have been of little service. 

n conclusion, we may remark that, wherever these 
tales may have originated, they have now, nearly all of 
them, a distinctly Irish colouring. For example, ‘ Gilla 
of the Enchantments’ may have parallels in Teutonic, 
Sclavonic, or Mongol lands; but it could not have pre- 
sented the form in which Mr. Larminie has recorded it 
anywhere but among a Celtic people. 


La Vita ¢ le Opere di Alfredo Tennyson. Da Paolo 
Bellezza, (Firenze, Uffizio della Raseegna Nazionale.) 
Stenon Bexriezza’s life and criticism of Tennyson is a 
thoughtful and scholarly book, to be warmly commended 
to English readers of italian. The criticiem is appre- 
ciative and sane, and the account of the life is pleasant 
and accurate. Diligent, indeed, has been the study of 
our contributor, and the passages quoted show a remark- 
able familiarity with the subject. The translations are 
happily executed by Signor Bellezza, who is already well 
known in England and Italy for his renderings of 
Tennyson, 
The Public Libraries in America. By William J. 
Fletcher, M.A. (Sampson Low & Co. 
Tuts useful and valuable little volume, 


the librarian 


of Amberst College, forms No, Il. of the “ Columbian 
Knowledge Series,” It gives full information as to the 
ster of public libraries in America, their founders, 

efactors, &c., the number of volumes now contained 
in the principal libraries, with the names of the librarians, 
and other similar information, It is well illustrated, and 
supplies much sound, if incidental, 


advice as to the 


t and catalog f books. To all concerned 
with ibliographical it strongly recommends 


Bibliographica, Part II, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

An excellent second number of ‘ Bibliographica ’ opens 
with a very important contribution by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson on ‘ lish Illuminated Manuscripts, 700- 
1066.’ Illumination and the art of book decoration 
were, it is known, in England, in the period named, far 
in advance of those of continental Europe. On the con- 
trast between the Northern style of illumination, derived 
from Ireland, and the Southern the writer has much of 
highest interest to say. His article is profusely illus- 
trated. ‘Two English Bookmen’ are in admirably com- 
ae hands—Pepys in those of Mr. Wheatley, and 

ielding in those of Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. R. C0. 
Christie, a bibliographer of rare observation and instinct, 
shows the errors that bave been made in the computa- 
tion of the date of the early Aldines in consequence of 
mistakes that have been made as to what was the first 
day of the year. Mr. E. Gordon Duff writes on ‘The 
Booksellers at the Sign of the Trinity.’ Mr, Falconer 
Madan’s ‘ Early Representations of the Printing Press’ 
is illustrated. 
Peel: its Meaning and Derivation. By Geo, Neilson, 

F.S.A.Scot, (Glasgow, Strathern & Freeman.) 
Mr. Ngiuson bas reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society, ia an edition limited to 
fifty-six copies, a rewritten lecture on the meaning and 
derivation of the word “Peel.” it is an admirably 
erudite and er work, which leaves no more to 
be said, and is an all-important contribution to our 
knowledge of archeology. 


The Poems of George Herbert have been added to the 
“ Christian Classics" of Messrs. Bagster & Sons. The 
edition of this inspired poet is equally pretty and con- 
the t of ‘The Temple’ among too young to 
and loved iim. 

Ma. W. Fraser Ras, the chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Reform Club, has reprinted, under 
the title of The Reform Club and its Library, the intro- 
ductory matter to the new catalogue, giving a description 
of the formation of the club e establishment of 


ite library. 
Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘“‘ Duplicate,” 

E. Leaton-Buenxrnsopp (“ Four Living Generations 
of the Royal Family ”).—See ‘The Queen's Great-grand- 
NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820.to 1892. 
NOrzs and QUERIES for Avait 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNB 10th, 2th, and JULY 1898, contains o BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the BAR L, of BEAOONSFIRLD. Ti This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Bix Numbers, 2s. 4 Or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DecemBeER 10th and 
1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
of MR. GLADSTONB. 


Price of the Four Nambers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, Is. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-iane, B.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1894, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NEARLY READY. 
*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s, ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 


TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver Bllver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
ne ae for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN'’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BOoULLLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, ata cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through. 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
1 , LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8, ~ A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustra 


Vol. XVI. COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are —_ ished in Works of Art, By the late V 
= F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, 
jumerous Corrections and Additio: Rav. 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the ventesnth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints." 


. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the “\dditional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient —s Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragmen 
Notes and Seieeaete and a General ae to the 
A pha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Cha of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
and Holy oh 245th Cloth, 

; or neatly bound, t edges, Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, ls, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 
Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 
By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. 
Price in cloth, 7d. ; Se ls. ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. ’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. ~ 
Of Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 
6s, ; morocco, 9, ; and in several other sizes, 


London; J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on The ATHENAUM for July 21 contains Articles on 


LADY DUFFERIN’S SONGS and POEMS. MENEVAL'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
The ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS. SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS and their MASTERS. 
WALTON and EARLIER WRITERS on FISHING. | The FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. 


OCLERY'S LIFE of HUGH O'DONNELL. 


PINKERTON'S ADRIATICA. 


WILLIAM HENRY WIDGERY. TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 

The GOSPEL of ST. PETER. PFLEIDERER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 

DICEY on BULGARIA. NEW Cruel Dilemma; The Light Allina 
Rescue ; Banished 


NOVELS—Aaron the Jew; The Merchant of Emowne ; Phil Man's Shaliows; Bachelor to the 
ay's Failures; A V: Mystery Beauty The White vines: L'Etranger. 


in Arts; The 
Patrician Club; Richard Dare ; Diek Wylder ; ‘The ‘Scorpion A | BLISS on the PAPAL REGISTERS. 


Consul's Passenger BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

LITURGICAL LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. | pRENCH CRITICISM. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LECONTE DE LISLE, Poems by Edmund Gosse and Theodore Watts— | «tr THOU WERT TRUE AS THOU ART FAIR,” A 8. Waedington 
A PSEUDO-GOTHIC FORMULA—SCRIVELSBY—LECONTE DE —The PRESS CONGRESS at ANTWERP — 
LISLE : Scenes of his Youth—The HOWEL WILLS LIBRARY— BROWNING’S PARENTAGE—THOMAS fen from 
An INTERLEAVED COPY of THOMSON’S ‘ SEASONS.’ the GUILLOTINE—A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER—A 
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